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Nyrop Becomes CAA Head 
As Rentzel Goes to Board 


New heads of civil aviation agencies of the Federal Government were sworn in October 4. 
D. W. Rentzel, former Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, was sworn in as a Member of 


the Civil Aeronautics Board, and was designated as Chairman by President Truman. 


Donald W. 


Nyrop, former Deputy Administrator, was sworn in as Administrator to succeed Mr. Rentzel. 
The appointments were made by President Truman on September 19 and confirmed by the 


United States Senate on September 21. 

Mr. Rentzel was appointed to the Board to succeed 
Joseph J. O’Connell, Jr., former Chairman, who re- 
signed recently. 

Mr. Nyrop, who became Deputy Administrator of 
the CAA in August 1948, has been active in civil and 
military aviation for the last 11 years. In 1939, he 
became an attorney for the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority, remaining with the Civil Aeronautics Board 
in that capacity when the Authority was split into 
Board and Administration. 
~ He was appointed executive officer to the Chairman 
of the CAB in January 1942, leaving that position in 
September to go on duty with the Air Transport Com- 
mand. He served as executive officer tor the Assist- 
ant Chief of Staff (Operations), Headquarters ATC, 
until January 1946, when he was released with the 
rank of lieutenant colonel. He was awarded the 
Legion of Merit. 

Served as ICAO Delegate.—After leaving the 

service, he joined the Air Transport Association, spe- 
cializing in international policy matters. He served 
as a member of the United States delegations to the 
1946 and 1947 assemblies of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization. 
He received 
a B. A. degree from Doane College, Crete, Nebr., in 
1934, and an LL. B. from George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., in 1939. 

Mr. Rentzel, who became Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics June 1, 1948, has devoted his career since 


Mr. Nyrop was born at Elgin, Nebr. 


his college days to radio and aviation. 

Born in Houston, Tex., on October 20, 1909, he was 
a son of William F. and Sarah S. Rentzel. He at- 
tended Houston High School, and in 1929 was gradu- 
ated from the Engineering School of Texas A. and M. 

Until 1931, he worked on radio station installations 
for the United States Navy. Then he joined Amer- 
ican Airways, Inc., as a radio operator and station 


manager. He rose rapidly to system chief operator, 
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assistant director of communications, and finally 
director of communications. 

Headed Aeronautical Radio.—In 1943 Mr. 
Rentzel became President of Aeronautical Radio, Inc., 
which is licensee for aeronautical communications 
stations owned by scheduled and nonscheduled air- 
lines of the United States. These communication 
services, supplemented by those of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, provide weather data, flight 
control, and similar information to pilots in flight. 

During his 5 years as head of Aeronautical Radio, 
he was active in helping to develop improved aviation 
equipment and techniques as chairman of the Radio 
Technical Planning Board’s aeronautical radio panel 
and vice chairman of the Radio Technical Commission 
for Aeronautics. During this period he was also a 
member of the board of Aeronautical Radio of Mexico, 


(Continued on page 120) 


Border Crossing 


Travel Delays 
Being Reduced 


Solid accomplishment in reducing or elim- 
inating obstacles and delays in international 
air travel during the fiscal year ending July 1, 
1950, was reported recently by the Air Co- 
ordinating Committee. . 

Organized in 1945 and consisting of representatives 
of 10 Government agencies and 2 air transport associa- 
tions, the subcommittee on Facilitation of Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation, called FAL, reports that coopera- 
tion with other countries and smooth collaboration 
between several long-established United States--bu- 
reaus has greatly simplified international movement 
of aircraft, passengers, crews, cargo, baggage, and 
mail. The basic problem for the committee has been 
the modernizing of entry and clearance requirements 
in international travel that were written before the 
day of fast air transportation. 

The committee report lists 29.accomplishments in 
facilitating air travel and movements of aircraft and 
goods across United States borders. The greatest 
single accomplishment, according to the report, has 
been the approval and almost complete implementa- 


(Continued on page 116) 


More Than Half of Civil Aircraft in 10 States 


More than half of the Nation’s 92,442 registered 
civil aircraft are owned in 10 States, a new “Statistical 
Study of U. S. Civil Aircraft” reveals. 

Compiled and issued by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, the study shows detailed information on 
all nonmilitary aircraft in the country, by manufac- 
turer and model, location, and other details, as of 
July 1 this year. 

California continues to lead the list of States in 
aircraft ownership, with 10,508 planes registered 
there—11.4 percent of the national total. The other 
nine leading States, in order, are Texas, Illinois, New 
York, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Kansas, Indiana, 
and Florida. 

The study reveals that 62,496 of the registered air- 
craft are “active,” that is, in general day-to-day use, 
with 29,946 classified as “inactive,” although still 


registered. Of the total fleet, 86,533 are single- 
engine planes; 4,498 have two engines; 23 three en- 
gines; 575 four engines; and 1 eight engines. Of 
the inactive planes, 311 are classified as “unspecified” 
because of the lack of data as to powerplant, model, 
or other characteristics. _None of these has an air- 
worthiness certificate, and could not be granted one 
without the required data. In addition, there are 
469 gliders, 15 lighter-than-air craft and 17 balloons. 

Ten “Ford Trimotors,” forerunners of the modern 
multiengined air transport planes, are still registered 
as “active.” They were built in. 1928 and 1929. 

The study, available on request from the office of 
Aviation Information, CAA, Washington 25, D. C., 
also lists the 1,087 United States registered aircraft in 
scheduled air carrier service by type, manufacturer, 
and operating airline. 
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Short Haul Air Passenger Traffic 
Called Vast Undeveloped Potential 


The vast undeveloped potential of air traffic exists at distances of less than 100 miles, 
F. B. Lee, the Civil Aeronautics Administration’s Deputy Administrator for Program Plan- 
ning, told the Society of Automotive Engineers in an address at Los Angeles September 29. 
The development of this potential, he added, “awaits an aircraft which can compete 
sucessfully with the rail and bus services between large communities such as New York 


and Philadelphia.” 

His address was a discussion of air commerce and 
its future. “Obviously to us in the CAA, this is a 
most important subject,” he said, “because it not 
only is fundamental to our planning for day-to-day 
operations in which we must anticipate the instant 
needs of a constantly expanding air commerce, but also 
in our program of providing adequate facilities for 
air navigation and traffic control and of assisting in 
the development of adequate airports. 

“Basic to all of our thinking,” he declared, “is recog- 
nition of the tremendous impetus which air commerce 
is providing and will continue increasingly to provide 
in our Nation’s economic progress.” 

Air commerce now serves some 400 communities in 
the continental United States but traffic is con- 
centrated in the large metropolitan areas, Mr. Lee 
said. Air mail and air cargo are more concentrated 
in the relatively few large communities than are air- 
line passengers, he added. Air carrier departures 
also are concentrated in the largest communities. 

Metropolitan Districts Lead.—He said that 1949 
had 1,681,391 more enplaned passengers than 1948, 
with 92 percent of the increase accounted for by the 
50 large metropolitan districts and more than one- 
third of the total increase by only three stations, New 
York, Chicago, and Washington. 

“The evidence indicates that traffic will be even 
more concentrated in the future years than it has been 
in the past,” he added. “Preliminary 1950 census 
data show that the United States is becoming more 
and more urban and that the role of the large metro- 
politan area is ever increasing. I believe frequency 
distributions of air carrier departures and enplaned 
passengers for calendar year 1955 will closely resemble 
the ones for 1948. The 84 new airline stations in 
1949 accounted for only a minor fraction of the 
1948-49 increase in airline passenger traffic. 

“It is clear that the air commerce potential is con- 
centrated in the large metropolitan districts rather 
than being evenly distributed throughout the United 
States on a geographic basis. The records of the 
CAA also reveal the overwhelming concentration of 
aircraft operations at a relatively few airports. Dur- 
ing the calender year 1949, more than one-half of all 
air carrier operations handled by CAA airport traffic 
control towers occurred at 27 airports located in 26 
communities. More than one-quarter of the total 
volume of air carrier operations was concentrated at 
only 9 of those 27 airports. It was also found that 
over one-half of all instrument approaches recorded in 
1949 were made at 25 airports and one-fourth of all 
instruments approaches occurred at 8 of those 25 air- 
ports. 

Records of Delays Cited.—“The records of the 
hours of delay experienced by aircraft in holding 
stacks at all the terminals in the United States in- 
dicate that one-half of all such delay occurred at 17 
airports. Other airports outside of this group of 17 
were responsible for only insignificant hours of delay 
and for only a fractional percentage of the total delay. 

“The records of the movement of civil itinerant air- 
craft likewise indicates the concentration of aircraft 
operations, although the concentration is not as in- 
tense in civil itinerant operations as in air carrier 
operations,” Mr. Lee continued. “Of 140 airports 
recently surveyed, only 42 of them reported peak hours 
of more than 20 civil itinerant landings and take-offs 
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and only 8 airports reported in excess of 40 such 
operations in any 1 hour. 

“From the records of the CAA we have found that 
the air traffic control problem is generally concentrated 
in a few communities and substantially follows that 
air commerce pattern. There are only a few locations 
where other civil and military itinerant aircraft opera- 
tions disturb this pattern. 

“Your own experience and observations tell you 
that United States domestic transportation is a short- 
haul business. How many trips of 10 miles or less 
do you make in the family car during a week, month, 
or year as compared with trips of 100 miles or more. 
This short-haul attribute of transportation is true for 
rail and bus as well as for the automobile.” 

Minimum Distance 100 Miles.—Air commerce 
is generally noncompetitive with surface carriers at 
distances under 100 miles, Mr. Lee said. “At such 
short distances,” he added, “railroads, busses, and 
trucks generally can do a transportation job in less 
time and at a lower rate than an airplane. There is, 
therefore, an effective minimum air commerce dis- 
tance of around 100 miles.” 

Although the population size of a community ob- 
viously is a fundamental factor in determining a 
community’s volume of air commerce, Mr. Lee said, 
population is not the sole factor. “Places in the same 
size group do not generate equivalent volumes of air 
traffic,” he added. “Variations in the air traffic of 
communities within the same size group are associated 
with differences in their economic character, i. e., the 
manner in which economic livelihood of the commu- 
nity is achieved.” 

The per capita number of airline passengers is 
directly related to the economic character of a com- 
munity, Mr. Lee said. “This is also true for air 
mail,” he continued. “Air cargo data are still too 
limited to make a final determination but it should 
follow a pattern not unlike these.” 


Westair’s Certificate 
Suspended by Board 


The nonscheduled air carrier operating certificate 
of Aviation Corporation of Seattle, doing business as 
Westair Transport, was suspended by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board on August 24 until the Board makes 
a final decision in a proceeding instituted by the 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, requesting that the 
carrier’s certificate be revoked. 

The Administrator on June 19 suspended the car- 
rier’s certificate for 30 days after an accident June 3 
between San Juan, P. R., and Wilmington, N. C., to 
an aircraft operated by Westair Transport in which 
28 persons lost their lives. This emergency suspen- 
sion was extended by the Administrator on July 19 
for an additional 30 days. 

The Administrator charged that the aircraft in- 
volved in the June 3 accident was overloaded, that 
it did not carry sufficient fuel to fly for a period of 
at least 2 hours after reaching the most distant alter- 
nate airport designated in the flight plan, and that 
passengers were not familiarized with the location 
and use of emergency equipment. 
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CAA and CAB Releases 


Copies of CAA releases may be obtained from the 
CAA Office of Aviation Information. CAB releases 
are obtainable from the Public Information Section 
of the Board. 


Administrator 


Plans for Civil Aviation Defense Uses Presented 
to CAA—(Aug. 30). 

CAA Statistical Study Provides Data on Civil Air- 
craft—(Sept. 12). 

Address by Donald W. Nyrop, Deputy Administra- 
tor of Civil Aeronautics, before the Conference on 
Ground Facilities for Air Transportation, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., 
(Sept. 13) entitled, “Coordination of Airport Design 
and Aircraft Developments.” 

Address by F. B. Lee, Deputy Administrator for 
Program Planning, CAA, before Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif., 
September 29, 1950, entitled, “Air Transportation and 
What Is the General Future.” 


Board 


Aerovias Guest, S. A., Granted Foreign Air Carrier 
Permit by Civil Aeronautics Board—(CAB 50-51) 
(Aug. 25). 

Board Authorizes Operation of Pioneer Air Lines, 
Inc., Extended for 5 Years—(CAB 50-52) (Sept. 1). 

CAB Sets Hearing Date for Robinson Airlines Acci- 
dent at Utica, N. Y—(CAB 50-53) (Sept. 13). 


Temporary Permit Granted 
Aerovias Guest by CAB 


The Civil Aeronautics Board recently granted a 
temporary foreign air carrier permit to Aerovias Guest 
for a period of 3 years authorizing the foreign air 
transportation of persons, property and mail between 
the terminal point Mexico, D. F., and the terminal 
point Madrid, Spain, via the intermediate points 
Miami, Fla., Santa Maria, Azores Islands; and Lisbon, 
Portugal, subject to condition. The Board’s order 
was approved by President Truman on August 24, 
1950. 

Aerovias Guest plans to operate four DC-4 type 
aircraft which have been modified as long range 
C-54-E DC, fully equipped with radio, navigational, 
and emergency equipment in accordance with the 
specifications and regulations of all countries in which 
operations are conducted. 
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Rapid Development of Jet Aircraft 
Presents Airport Planning Problem 


The rapid development of jet aircraft 


will bring many difficult airport planning and 


operations problems, CAA’s Donald W. Nyrop told the conference on ground facilities for 
air transportation at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology last month. 
Operators of airports in the intercontinental and intercontinental express categories were 


told to expect jet aircraft operations in the 

“Obviously, with jets capable of flying 600 miles or 
more per hour, the matter of controlling and landing 
these aircraft and the slower conventional types on 
the same airport will present many problems in the 
air,’ Mr. Nyrop said. Time utilization of air space 
at various levels, combined with radar and other elec- 
tronic techniques, should make possible mixed landing 
and takeoff operations of this type, he added. 

Because of the flight characteristics and high speed 
of jet aircraft, they probably will not be used for 
flights of less than 1,000 miles, Mr. Nyrop said. Only 
15.2 percent of scheduled air passengers now travel 
1,000 miles or more, he pointed out. There is, he 
added, every reason to believe that this will not in- 
crease, thereby limiting the problem of coordinating 
airport and jet aircraft design to a few key airports. 

Compromises Possible.—To take advantage of 
the favorable characteristics of the jet engine, a com- 
promise in aircraft design may be necessary in order 
to utilize present airport size standards, Mr. Nyrop 
said. Technological studies in jet aircraft design 
now are in progress in an effort to improve landing and 
takeoff performance without imparing speed and in- 
flight pay-load potentials, he continued. He said it 
is hoped these studies will make unnecessary any 
great changes in the present CAA standards for air- 
port design. 

“In considering the effect of jet aircraft operations,” 
he continued, “there are two factors which are basic. 
One is the effect of the spillage of jet aircraft fuel 
on pavements. It now is an accepted fact that our 
concrete pavements and our high-type bituminous 
pavement are sufficiently resistant to the effect of these 
fuels so that it no longer represents a problem in 
pavement design. 

“A more serious problem at this time is the detri- 
mental effect produced by the blast and high tempera- 
tures of the exhaust from jet aircraft. On military 
air fields damage from these have resulted in soften- 
ing and erosion of bituminous surfaces, erosion of 
soil and turf near the pavement edge, and deteriora- 
tion of joint-seal compounds in concrete pavements. 
Up to now, no satisfactory means has been found to 
overcome these difficulties.” 

Investigations Under Way.—Experimental in- 
vestigations are being conducted by the military to 
find material and methods which may solve these 
problems, and the CAA is maintaining close contact 
with the military on this work, Mr. Nyrop said. “You 
may be assured,” he added, “that we will take full 
advantage of their findings in modifying our design 
criteria and construction methods, if necessary.” 

The operation of jets on the ramp at gate position 
also is an important problem, Mr. Nyrop said. “Obvi- 
ously, the hot blasts of temperature at about 1,000° 
Fahrenheit at a distance of 10 feet from the exhaust 
would be severe,” he pointed out. “An economical 
means of taxiing aircraft to and from gate positions 
must be found to eliminate the danger of fire to other 
conventional aircraft parked on the ramps, to persons 
standing in the vicinity of the jet, and to structures.” 

“Last, but not least,” he continued, “is the matter 
of controlling aircraft in the air approaching the air- 
port. In this regard, jet aircraft can operate in the 
same manner as the conventional aircraft. However, 
their operation is not economical at low altitudes, be- 
cause of high fuel consumption. With this in mind, 
our problem is to work out time and space utilization 
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near future. 


of the airways and airports so that all jet aircraft can 
land with straight-in approaches.” 

Rapid Advances Noted.—The rapid advance in 
aircraft design in recent years presented the CAA 
with many problems in airport design, Mr. Nyrop 
told the group. Before our entry into World War II, 
the problem of providing ground facilities was com- 
paratively simple, he pointed out. The largest com- 
mercial aircraft in use then required runways of only 
4,200 feet at sea level. The volume of traffic at major 
cities was comparatively light, and plane parking 
space at gate positions and taxiway requirements pre- 
sented no real problems. 

This was changed tremendously by the impetus 
given to technological advancement by the war, Mr. 
Nyrop continued. Cruising speeds were doubled. 
Gross weight jumped from 26,000 to more than 357,000 
pounds and runway landing requirements increased 
from 4,200 feet to 8,400 feet or longer at sea level. 
To meet the post-war need for landing area planning 
criteria, CAA technical standard order No. N-6a 
set forth the strength and dimensional standards for 
runways at six types of airports for air carrier service. 

“These standards were developed not by crystal ball 
gazing nor by arbitrary whim but by the combined 
thinking of technicians of the aviation industry and 
the Federal Government,” Mr. Nyrop said. 

Economic Study Made.—These standards obvi- 
ously were of little value unless supplemented by an 
economic study of community airport requirements, 
Mr. Nyrop added. “This program was undertaken 
and has proved so valuable that as a result the CAA 
has been able to fix the present and ultimate airport 
requirements for all communities that have or are 
likely to have scheduled air carrier service by 1955,” 
he continued. This, he observed, makes intelligent 
planning possible and eliminates waste of Federal aid 
funds. 

Mr. Nyrop emphasized that site planning is not 
limited to the terminal area. “The master plan de- 
mands coordination of all elements in the design of 
an airport,” he said. “This particularly is true of the 
inter-relationship and design of the terminal building 
area, the aircraft operational area, the landing area, 
and approach zones. Each of these must complement 
the other. Needless to say, the traffic volume at peak 
hours, performance characteristics and the design of 
the fuselage of present and anticipated aircraft which 
will use the airport must be taken into consideration 
when preparing the master airport plan.” 

Unless various problems are solved in the early 
stages of planning, Mr. Nyrop warned, the result will 
prove costly to airport management and the airlines 
because of unnecessary delays on the ground. 

“The cost of air traffic delays is by no means re- 
stricted to the landing area,” he added. “During the 
calendar year 1949, aircraft arriving at Washington on 
instrument approaches were delayed in excess of 670 
hours. Currently only 28 percent of the aircraft mak- 
ing instrument approaches to Washington National 
Airport do so without delay.” 

The need for speeding up the acceptance rate of 
airports under instrument weather conditions is vital, 
he declared. To meet this need, he added, there has 
been and will continue to be the closest cooperation 
with the aircraft industry in the design of aircraft and 





CAB Member Opposes 
Plans for Militarizing 
Airlines in Emergency 


Militarization of civil airlines in a national 
emergency was opposed as a step toward 
nationalization by Harold A. Jones, Member 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board, before the 
Pacific Traffic Association in San Francisco 
last month. 

Delivering an “aviation night” address, the Board 
Member cited statistics to show the importance of air 
transportation in speeding military operations in 
Korea. 

“Prior to the Korean war,” he said, “about 2 tons 
of air cargo per day were flown to the Far East. As 
of tonight, I am at liberty to disclose thet the Pacific 
airlift has increased that to about 110 tous per day!” 
He said, however, that “We must have more airlift ‘in 
being’ and what is more important—in immediate 
readiness.” 

“There has been a recent cry heard in Washington,” 
he continued, “to triple and quadruple the numbers 
of transport aircraft operated by our civil airlines, 
which would then be available to serve as a military 
transport reserve. This proposal, of course, would 
have the Government pay for the aircraft, as well as 
the cost of operating these empty transports over the 
airways at the taxpayers’ expense. You are also un- 
doubtedly familiar with the current newspaper rumors 
to the effect that in any national emergency our civil 
airlines would be militarized. 

Objections Are Cited.—“I am opposed to both 
of these rumored proposals,” Mr. Jones declared. “If 
such proposals as these were carried out, it would 
mean nationalization of all transport—rail and sea and 
highway—for what private transport enterprise could 
compete with a nationally owned and operated air 
transport system flying three or four times the number 
of transport planes economically justified?” 

He said the extra airlift needed by the military 
should be acquired by the military, “to be backed up 
in an emergency by such of the civil airlift as can 
be spared without crippling our great war production 
machine which has won every war we have been forced 
to wage since the Civil War.” 

“A railroad man can run a railroad better than a 
military man and an air transport man can run an 
airline better than a military man,” the Board Member 
added. “Let’s keep it that way. We will turn over 
to the military, for the duration of a war emergency, 
such equipment as may be spared without crippling 
our great industrial war production machine, even 
though the resulting slowdown might be costly. 

“It will probably be necessary to adopt a plan to 
integrate all transport and see that it is best directed 
to serve our Nation at war. That plan is now being 
worked out: (a) By civilian transport men; (6) to 
be directed by civilian transport men; (c) for the 
better utilizatition of our great civilian war industry.” 


Navigation Information Available 


Path of Flight, a CAA publication which gives 
practical information about basic navigation of air- 
craft, is on sale for 40 cents by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 





the installation of electronic aids for the utilization 
of the airways and airport navigational aids. 

The common system of air navigation now being 
developed, he said, “will have far-reaching effects on 
the volume, efficiency and safety of all types of air- 
craft, military, commercial, and nonscheduled all- 
weather operations.” 
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Official Aetions . 


Civil 


Aeronauties Board 





Regulations 


Amdt. 20-8_.-_- 
Amends 
student and 


sili i Effective September 27, 1950 
Civil Air 
citizenship 


Part 20 of the Regulations 


pilot 


with respect to 


private requirements and duration 


of pilot certificates 


In connection with this amendment, the foard issued the 


explanatory statement 


effective Part 


following 


“Currently 20 provides that an applicant for a 


student pilot certificate or a pilot certificate with a_ private 
rating shall be a loyal citizen of the United States or of a friendly 
foreign government not under the domination of or associated with 
any government with which the United States is at war. 

“While the United States is still legally at war with certain 


nations, current history indicates that the test of official war status 


is not necessarily a sound one and there does not appear to be any 


cogent reason why the citizenship requirements for the issuance 


of a student pilot certificate or a pilot certificate with a private 
rating should not be the same as for other airman certificates 
that is, to require that an applicant shall be a citizen of the 
United States or of a foreign government which grants or has 


undertaken to grant reciprocal student, private, or commercial 


pilot privileges to citizens of the United States on equal terms 
and conditions with citizens of such foreign government. More 
over, this provision should work to the advantage of the United 


encouraging foreign gov 
United 


States in its international relations by 


ernments who are not now issuing airman certificates to 


States citizens to do so on a reciprocal basis. 

“With respect to individuals who are granted pilot certificates 
in accordance with reciprocal agreements or otherwise on a 
reciprocal basis, we consider it advisable to provide a means of 


determining whether such certificates should continue in force 
in the event that the treatment should be modified or 
terminates Accordingly, this amendment requires that all stu- 
dent pilot certificates and pilot certificates with private and com 
existing 


However, 


reciprocal 


mercial ratings issued to foreign nationals pursuant to 


reciprocal agreements have a duration of 12 months. 


it also provides that such certificates may be reissued without 
further demonstration of technical competence on the part ol 
the holders thereof.” 

(This explanatory statement also applies to other amendments 


with respect to duration of airman certificates and ratings adopted 





eoncurrently and made effective September 27, 1950.) 

Amst, 23-6. <....0<<.<<s Effective September 27, 1950 
Amends Part 21 with respect to duration of airline transport 

pilot ratings 

Oe  Eeeeree eam Effective September 27, 1950 
Amends Part 22 with respect to student and private lighter- 

than-air pilot citizenship requirements and duration of lighter- 

than-air pilot certificates 

ae Effective September 27, 1950 
Amends Part 24 with respect to duration of mechanic 


certificates, 


SS Sacer Effective September 27, 1950 
Amends Part 26 with respect to duration of air-traffic control- 


tower operator certificates, 


; Oh « eee Effective September 27, 1950 
Amends Part 27 
certificates. 


with respect to duration of aircraft dispatcher 


ee Effective September 27, 1950 
Amends Part 33 with re 
certificates. 


a = S< ees Effective September 27, 


vect to duration of flight radio operator 





1950 


Amends Part 34 with respect to duration of flight navigator 
certificates 
oS eens Effective September 27, 1950 
Amends Part 35 with respect to duration of flight engineer 


certihcates. 


Ps BP Dinvoiivicmemiiine Effective October 20, 1950 
Amends Part 20 of the Civil Air 
. By amending § 20.55 to read as follows 
20.55 Military Pilot appropriate 
ratings granted on the basis of military competence shall be issued 
in accordance the provisions of paragraphs (a), (b), (c), 
and (d) of this section. 

(a) Private pilot rating An applicant for a pilot certificate 
with a private rating shall be deemed to have met the aeronautical 
knowledge, experience, and skill requirements for the issuance of 
such certificate, if he parts 43 
and 60 and presents reliable evidence showing: 

(1) That he is a member of the armed forces of the United 
States or transport services 
thereof, and either is on solo flying status as a rated pilot or the 
equivalent or has, within 12 months preceding the date of appli- 
cation, been graduated from and rated as a pilot by a military 
flying school: or 

(2) That he has 


Regulations as follows: 


competence. certificates and 


with 


passes a written examination on 


documentary 


a civilian employee of the ferry or 


honorably discharged or released 
from such forces and was, at the time of such discharge or release, 
on solo flying status as a rated pilot or the equivalent or had 
been graduated from and rated as a pilot by a military flying school: 
Provided, That if he has been honorably discharged or released 
from such forces for a period longer than 12 months preceding the 
date of application, he shall pass the flight test prescribed by 
§ 20.26, show that he has had, within 12 months 
preceding the date of application, at least 10 hours of flight time 
as pilot in command in military aircraft. 

(b) Commercial pilot rating.—An applicant for a pilot certifi- 
cate with a commercial rating shall be deemed to have met the 
aeronautical knowledge, experience, and skill requirements for 
the issuance of such certificate, if he passes a written examina- 
tion on parts 43 and 60 and presents reliable documentary 
evidence showing : 

(1) That he is a member of the armed forces of the United 
States or a civilian employee of the ferry or transport services 
thereof, and has been on active duty on solo flying status as a 


been 


unless he can 


112 








Corrections to CAR Part 4a 
Part 4a of the Civil Air Regulations amended to 1959, 
should be corrected as follows: 
4, § 44.37 (e), the reference §§ 


April 7, 


On page 4a.687—-4a.692 should 


read § 4a.687. 














On page 22, § 4a.701, the reference §§ 4a.671 through 44.692 
should read §§ 44.671 through 44.687. 

On § 4a.724, the reference §§ 4a.687-4a.692 should 
read 

rated pilot or the equivalent for a period of at least 6 con- 


secutive months prior to the date of application or has, within 
12 months date of application, been graduated 
from and rated as a pilot by a military flying school; or 

(2) That he has been honorably discharged or released from 
such forces, and had been on active duty on solo flying status as 
a rated pilot or the equivalent for a period of 6 
months preceding such discharge or release or had been graduated 
from and a pilot by a military flying school: Provided, 
That if he has been honorably discharged or released from such 
period than 12 months preceding the date 
of application, he shall pass the flight test prescribed by § 20.36. 

(c) Aircraft category, class, and type ratings.—An applicant 
for a particular category, class, and type rating who has applied 
holds a pilot certificate issued on the military 
competence or otherwise shall be issued appropriate ratings upon 
the pre reliable that he has 
had, within 12 months preceding the date of application, at least 
10 hours of flight time as pilot in command in military aircraft 
of a category, and type for which the rating is sought, or 
has taken a flight test. 

(d) Instrument rating.—An instrument rating shall be issued 
to an applicant who holds a currently effective military instrument 
rating if the requirements for the issuance of such a rating and 
the privileges authorized by it are not less than those of the 
Civil Air Regulations with respect to such rating. 

2. By adding § 20.83 to read as follows: 

20.83 Authorized representative of the Administrator. An 
uuthorized representative of the Administrator shall 
employee of the Civil Aeronautics Administration or any 
authorized by the Administrator to perform any of the 
duties ! upon him by the provisions of this part. 

In adopting this amendment, the Board issued the following 
explanatory statement: 
“Currently effective part 20 provides for the issuance of pilot 


preceeding the 


consecutive 
rated as 
forces for a longer 
basis of 


for or 


-ntation of documentary evidence 





class 


mean any 
private 
person, 
impo! 





certificates with private or commercial ratings and appropriate 
category, class, and type ratings on the basis of military com- 
petence to members of the armed forces of the United States 
and civilian employees thereof who are serving on solo flying 


status or who have been discharged therefrom within 12 months 
preceding date of application therefor. Generally, an applicant 
for a private rating may be issued such rating if he is currently 
serving with the armed forces or, if discharged, he has had at 
least 10 hours of solo flying in military aircraft within 12 months 
preceding the date of application, irrespective of the date of 
other hand, an applicant for a commercial 
rating must be on duty or, if discharged, must have served on 
active duty as a rated pilot for at least 6 months within 18 months 
preceding the date of application. Thus, no provision is currently 
effective which would authorize the commercial 
rating to an individual who has been discharged longer than 12 
months. In each instance he must pass an examination covering 
the provisions of parts 43 and 60. 

“The Board has recently requests for waiver of the 
time limits in which an applicant must file after discharge from 
certificates 





discharge. On the 


issuance of a 


received 


former military pilots who did not apply for pilot 
within the currently specified period but who have since found 
that the holding of civilian pilot ratings is essential to their 


livelihood. 

“This amendment provides for the issuance of pilot certificates 
with private or commercial ratings to members of the armed 
forces of the United States and civilian employees of the ferry 
or transport services thereof who have been on solo flight status 
as rated pilots or the equivalent (as currently provided) and to 
graduates of military flying schools who are considered to be 
technically qualified to act as rated military pilots but 
because of budgetary or other limitations, may not have served 
on active duty with the armed forces as rated military pilots. In 
addition, this amendment provides for the issuance of commer- 
military pilots who have been discharged 
for a period longer than 12 months preceding the date of ap- 
plication therefor. (The current regulations provide for such 
issuance only to applicants for private ratings.) This amendment 
does not change the current rule with respect to the issuance ‘of 
private and commercial ratings to military pilots who apply there- 
for during the time they are on extended active duty and within 
12 months subsequent to their discharge or release, except to 
authorize graduates of military flying schools to apply for such 
ratings even though, as previously explained, they may not have 
served on active duty as rated pilots. Those ratings will be 
issued to such graduates on a basis similar to that established for 


who, 


cial ratings to such 


other military pilots. 

“Provision is also made whereby subsequent to 12 months after 
discharge or release an applicant for a private pilot rating may 
be issued such rating if he has had, within 12 months preceding 
the date of application therefor, at last 10 hours of flight time 
as pilot in command in military aircraft. However, an appli- 
eant for a commercial rating who has been discharged or released 
for a period longer than 12 months preceding the date of ap- 
plication therefor will have to pass an appropriate flight test. 
Because of the privileges accorded the holder of a commercial 
rating, i. e., of carrying passengers and cargo for compensa- 
tion or hire, we believe that former military pilots applying 
for a commercial rating who have been discharged or released 
for a period longer than 12 months should demonstrate, by pass- 
ing a flight test, that they are competent to exercise those privileges 
safely. 

“Accordingly, a military pilot or former military pilot, if he 
passes a written examination covering Parts 43 and 60 and ap- 
plies for such rating within the periods specified, may obtain a 
pilot certificate with a private rating based upon military com- 


petence without taking the flight test required of all appli- 


cants for a private rating. An applicant for a commercial rat 
ing, on the other hand, will be relieved of taking the prescribed 
extensive written examination if he a written examina 
tion covering only Parts 43 and 60 and applies therefor either 
while a member of the armed forces or within 12 months subse 
quent to the date of his honorable discharge or release there 
from, or graduation from a military flying school, or at any time 
subsequent to 12 months from the date of such discharge, or 
release, or graduation, if he passes a flight test. 

“This rule continues the current provision that an applicant 
for a particular aircraft category, class, or type rating either 
coincident with or subsequent to the original issuance of a pilot 
certificate with appropriate aircraft ratings on the basis of mili 
tary competence or otherwise may be issued such aircraft ratings 
upon the reliable documentary that he 


passes 


submission of evidence 


has had at least 10 hours of flight time as pilot in command 
in military aireraft of the same category, class, and type for 


which the rating is sought. 
such ratings for 
“It should be 


It also provides for the issuance of 
each aireraft in which a filght test is taken. 
noted that the current requirements provide 
that the flight time acquired in military aircraft shall be either 
‘solo flying’ time or shall have flown as ‘first pilot or as 
sole manipulator of the controls.’ To avoid using several terms 
having the same meaning, we are substituting in lieu of the afore- 
mentioned terms the phrase ‘pilot in command.” That phrase 
is currently defined in § 20.80 as meaning the pilot responsible 
for the operation and safety of the aircraft during the time de- 
fined as flight time, and includes flight time acquired as 
occupant of the aircraft, as first pilot, and as sole manipulator 
of the controls. Moreover, this amendment removes any 
sibility of interpreting the 10-hour flying’ 
ment for a private rating as meaning that such flight 
be acquired while the applicant was the sole occupant 
aircraft. 

“We realize that the issuance of pilot certificates on the basis 
of military competence is not dictated by safety considerations. 
However, we believe that the service of individuals as pilots in 
the armed forces of the United States may properly be 
nized since by so doing the administrative burden of certificating 
those men by compliance with usual procedures is lessened and 
safety is not jeopardized.” 


|. ee ee Effective October 20, 1950 
: Part 22 with respect to the issuance of private and 
commercial lighter-than-air pilot certificates on the basis of mili- 
tary competence. 

(The explanatory statement in connection 
20-9 also applies to this amendment.) 


been 
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Suspensions 


Commercial pilot certificate of Donald L. Evans, Williams Air 


Force Base, Chandler, Ariz., suspended 1 year from June 6, for 
piloting a civil aircraft on a flight from Seattle, Wash., to 
Ellensburg, Wash., under instrument flight rules when he did 
not hold a valid instrument rating, when the aircraft was not 
properly equipped, and when he did not have sufficient recent 
flight experience. e became lost in bad weather and engine 


trouble developed, causing a failure of the engine. His brother- 
in-law, a bailed out of the airplane but his chute 
failed to open and he was killed. 

Private pilot certificate of Percy Neal Erdmann, Burbank, Wash., 
suspended 6 months from June 19, for operating an aircraft in 
a careless and reckless manner so as to endanger the life or 
property of others, in that, while carrying a passenger aboard, he 
attempted a take-off on a gravelled road, resulting in a crash. 
The take-off was attempted in close proximity to fences, trees, 
and a dwelling house, and on an up-hill grade on the road with 
no one posted at the brow of the hill to prevent a collision with 
approaching motor other traffic. An aviation safety 
agent said the attempt to take off on the road was made near the 
Cheney Airport because the airport was muddy at the time. 

Private pilot certificate of James Penn Barnes, Kelso, Wash., 
suspended 90 days from June 26, for permitting another person 
to use illegally his expired medical certificate and aiding and 
abetting the same person (Chick Lorraine) in the illegal use of 
his private pilot certificate. 

Private pilot certificate of Patrick D. McCann, United States 
Naval Air Station, Point Mugu, Calif., suspended 3 months from 
June 13, for engaging in acrobatic flight within a civil airway 
and below altitudes of 1,500 feet above the congested area of 
Fort Casey Military Reservation, Whidbey Island, Wash. 

Instrument rating of commercial pilot certificate of Royce 
E. Barnwell, Longview, Tex., suspended 15 days from May 23, 
and until he has passed an examination demonstrating his quali- 
fications to held an instrument rating, for landing an aircraft 
at the Phillip Billard Airport, Topeka, Kans., during IFR con- 
ditions when the ceiling and visibility were below prescribed 
minimums and for failing to make a standard instrument approach. 

Private pilot certificate of Neil C. Sanderman, Waukon, lowa, 
suspended 6 months from June 21, for making a take-off from the 
Municipal Airport, Tulsa, Okla., without authorization by air 
traffic control when the ceiling and visibility within ‘a control 
zone were less than VFR minimums and for failing to conform 
to the airport's traffic pattern. 

Student pilot certificate of Martin E. Clevenger, Air Force Base, 
Berksdale, La., suspended 2 months from June 9, for starting the 
engine of an aircraft at the Municipal Airport, Marshall, Tex., 
without chocks under the wheels and when no person was at the 
controls, resulting in damage to the aircraft and another parked 
nearby when the engine started and the aircraft began moving 
downwind on the hard surface runway. 

Private pilot certificate of Don W. Huck, Columbus, Ohio, 
suspended 60 days from June 10, for low flying over a congested 
area of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 

Student pilot certificate of Joseph B. Landy, South Bend, Ind., 
suspended 90 days from June 3, for operating an aircraft out- 
side the flying area designated by his instructor on a flight which 
ended in a crash when he struck an electric wire in attempting to 
land in a field which was not designated as an air field. 

Private pilot certificate of James A. Betts, Portsmouth, Va., 
suspended 6 months from June 17, for low flying near Starkville, 
Miss., on a flight which ended when the plane struck an electric 
power line and crashed. 
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Pri.ate pilot certificate ot Kelly Eugene Blanton, Miami, Fla., 
suspended 3 months from June 10, for failure to conform to the 

iffic pattern of Sunny South Airport, Miami, Fla. 

Private pilot certificate of Homer D. Coffman, Des Plaines, 
Ill., suspended 3 months from June 21, for failing to conform 
to the traffic pattern and for failure to maintain proper vigilance 


to observe and avoid other aircraft at Arlington Airport, Arling- 
ton Heights, Ill. 
Private pilot certificate of Roy H. Vance, Versailles, Ky., 


suspended 3 months from July 1, for low flying over Stoll Field, 


1 football stadium, at Lexington, Ky., where approximately 38,000 
people were attending a football game. 
Private pilot certificate of Arthur L. Brigman, Akron, Iowa, 


suspended from June 27, 1950, to October 13, 1950, for piloting an 
aircraft which was in an unairworthy condition and which had not 
been given an annual inspection within the preceding 12 months. 
Commercial pilot certificate of Dick Heustis, Superior, Nebr., 
suspended 60 days from June 22, for piloting an aircraft in the 
vicinity of Rochester Airport, Rochester, Minn., where air traffic 
mtrol was in operation and failing to make contact with such 
control, either visually or by radio, to receive air traffic control 


instructions which were issued: for operating an aircraft 


con- 





trary to air traffic control instructions; and for operating an 
aircraft in a control zone when the ceiling was less than 1.000 feet 
without receiving authorization from air traffic control. 

Commercial pilot certificate of Henry H. Morris, Clinton, S. C., 
suspended 60 days from June 6, for operating an aircraft within 
the control zone of the Municipal Airport, Greenville, S. 


when the ceiling was less than 1,000 feet and when the flight visi- 
bility 


was than 3 miles without authorization from air traffic 
control, The examiner found that the pilot’s failure to check 
the weather before taking off on a flight from Greenwood, S. C 


with three passengers resulted in his getting lost and flying into the 
Greenville control zone, where weather conditions were extremely 
hazardous. 

Private pilot certificate of Charles William Duffy, Myerstown, 


Pa., suspended 90 days from June 15, for ‘*buzzing’’ and 
Host, Pa., and for low flying over the area. 


Lonnie M. Eason, Lillington, N. C., 


diving 
over homes at 


Private pilot certificate of 


suspended 6 months from June 17, for low flying and for per 
forming acrobatics at low altitude over a congested area of 
Dunn, N. C. 

Private pilot certificate of John E. West, Millsboro, Del., 
suspended 6 months from June 21, for piloting an aircraft when 
he did not possess a valid medical certificate and for failing to 
make a written report of an accident. 


Safety Orders 


Ushizo 
Civil Air 
decision of the 
certificate 


Nakatsuka for waiver 
Regulations (August 7). 

Board, the nonscheduled 
of Regina Cargo Airlines (Au- 


5-300 order grants request of 
of $§ 20.3 and 20.21 of the 
5-301 suspenc until 
air carrier operating 
gust 24). 
5-362 


scheduled air 





suspends, until final decision of the Board, the 
carrier operating certificate of Aviation Corpora- 
of Seattle, d. b. a. Westair Transport (August 24). 
B. S. Nadiak permission until October 2, 1950, to 
file a written brief in support of his specification of error; denies 
his request for oral argument (September 12). 
5-364 amends examiner’s order of July 12, 1950, 
pilot certificate of Theodore Golobay ; 
shall not be issued any certificate 
1, 1951 (September 12). 


non 


tion 
5-363 grants 





so as to reve . 
that he 
prior to May 


Eugene orders 


type of pilot 


5-365 denies petition of James Herbert Perry for reconsidera- 
tion of the Board’s order serial No. S-350, issued July 6, 1950 
(September 12). 

Airline Orders 
E-4344 grants Eastern, TWA, and American leave to intervene 


in the matter of the application of E. 


‘ W. Wiggins Airways for a 
certificate authorizing it to engage in 


transportation within a 


radius of 500 miles from designated airports at East Boston, 
Mass., and Hillsgrove, R. I. (June 22). 
E-4345 grants American temporary exemption from the provi- 


sions of §§ 403 and 404 of the Act, so as to permit the 
provide free transportation for the chief air traffic 
civil aviation in Finland (June 20). 

E-4346 authorizes change in service pattern for Turner Airlines, 
so as to permit certain flagstop service on its route No. 88: 
grants American leave to intervene (June 

4347 grants American permission to serve Baltimore, Md., on 
or about July 1, 1950, through the use of Friendship International 
Airport (June 23). 

E-4348 grants poping Air Lines exemption from the provi- 
sions of title IV of the Act, so as to permit the carrier to operate 
one flight carrying ba from Munich, Germany, to New York 
(June 20). 

E-4349 grants Colonial Airlines 
Md., on or about July 1, 1950, 
International Airport (June 23). 

E-4350 grants Pan American World Airways 
inaugurate nonstop service between Frankfort, 
Vienna, Austria (June 23). 

E-4351 approves agreement between Wien Alaska Airlines and 
Seandinavian Airlines System relating to interline traffic 
(June 23). 

E-4352 dismisses proceeding of investigation and suspension in 
the matter of certain round-trip, short-limit excursion fares pro- 
posed by Western Air Lines (June 26). 

E-4353 dismisses complaint of Capital Airlines requesting sus- 
pension and investigation of certain air freight rates proposed by 
certain airlines (June 23). 

E-4354 dismisses application 
a certificate (June 23). 

E-4355 dismisses application of John W. 
Healzer Cartage Co., for a certificate (June 23). 

E-4356 dismisses. application of Gray Goose 
a certificate (June 23). 

4357 dismisses proceeding of investigation and suspension in 
the matter of certain round-trip excursion fares proposed by 
Continental (June 26). 

4358 dismisses proceeding of investigation and suspension in 
the matter of certain fares proposed by Eastern and National 
(June 26). 

E-4359 permits certain parties to intervene in the matter of 
the re-ewai of temporary certificates of Frontier Airlines and the 


carrier to 
inspector for 


22). 


Baltimore, 
of Friendship 


permission to 
through the use 


serve 


permission to 
Germany, and 


of Read Quenten Chalfant for 
Healzer, d. b. a. 


Airlines, Inc., for 


suspension of service by United at Rock Springs and Cheyenne, 
Wyo. (June 26). 
E-4360 opinion and order grant petition of the Postmaster 


OCTOBER 15. 1950 


General, so as to permit limited reopening of proceeding involv- 
ing mail rate for past period of Pan American-Grace Airways; 
denies petition of the Postmaster General in other respects; 
issues concurrently regulation ER-157, which amends part 234 
of the economic regulations (June 26) 

E-4361 authorizes Wisconsin Central to suspend service tempo- 
rarily at Clintonville, Wis. (June 27). 

E-4362 amends order serial No. 4889 concerning interlocking 
relationships between Railway Express Agency and other common 
carriers (June 27 

E-4363 dismisses joint applications of Ray Nyemaster, F. C. 
Anderson, and Leo P. Brennan with Mid-West Airlines for 
approval of certain interlocking relationships between that carrier 
and Iowa Airplane Co. (June 28). 








E-4364 dismisses certain applications in the New York City 
Area He slicopter Service case (June 28). 

E-4365 grants applications of TWA and American for certain 
route consolidations (June 28). 

E-4366 grants Linee Aeree Italiane, S. A., permission to serve 


New York City through the use of New York International Air- 


port (Idlewild) (June 28). 

E-4367 permits certain parties to intervene in the matter of the 
renewal of the temporary certificate for route No. 77 held by West 
Coast Airlines, and temporary suspension of authority of United 
to serve Salem, Oreg., on route No. 1 and Bellingham, Wash., on 
route No. 57 (June 28). 

E-4368 grants exemption to Pan American World Airways, so 


as to permit it to operate regular flights between San Francis-o or 
Seattle, and points within the Territory of Alaska, carrying fisher- 
men or other employees of the fishing industry (June 28). 

E-4369 institutes an investigation of and suspends for 90 days 
one-way fares between Everett and Seattle, Wash., and Anchorage. 
— proposed by Air Transport (June 28). 

E 70 permits Eastern through the use 
of as h Field (June 29). 

E-4371 permits Southern Airways to 
through the use of Bush Field (June 29). 

4372 extends to October 1, 1950, the 


Associates, Inc. 
to serve Augusta, Ga., 


serve Augusta, Ga., 


date for filing an air 


express 1 agreement as directed by order serial No. E-1968 (June 
29). 
E-4373 approves agreement between American Overseas Airlines 
and other carriers relating to conversion of rates (June 29). 
E-4374 institutes an investigation of, and suspends for 90 days, 


Burbank, Calif., and 
Air Express (June 29). 


the reduced fare between Teterboro, N. J., 

proposed by New England 
E-4375 fixes the mail rate for Southwest Airways Co. (June 29). 
E-4376 fixes the mail rate for West Coast Airlines (June 29). 
E-1377 denies application of U. S. Airlines, Ine., to serve 

Orlando, Fla., through the use of DeLand (Fla.) Municipal Air- 





port (June 30). 

E-4378 dismisses proceeding concerning complaint of American 
Airlines against Air America, Inc. (June 30). 

E—4379 approves transfer of foreign air carrier permit from 
British South American Airways Corp. to British Overseas Air- 
ways Corp.; approved by the President June 29 (June 15). 

E—4380 not issued. 

E—41381 not issued. 


E—4382 denies application of Transair, Inc., requesting an 
exemption pursuant to § 291.16 of the economic regulations so as to 
permit certain nonscheduled (June 30). 
1383 notifies Parks Air Lines serve certain 
named points through use of certain given airports (June 30). 

E—41384 extends to July 31, 1950, temporary exemption granted 
to Alaska Airlines, which permits the carrier to engage in air 
transportation for the United States Navy Department, pursuant 
to its contract (June 30). 

E—4385 fixes a temporary 
its entire system (June 30). 

E—4386 grants Pan American World Airways temporary exemp- 
tion from § 401 (a) of the act and of its amended certificate, so 
permit it to serve Damascus, Syria, as an alternate inter- 
mediate point to Beirut, Lebanon (June 30). 

E—4387 grants the Flying Tiger Line exemption from the 
of § 401 (a) of the act, so as to permit it to operate one 
round-the-world flight carrying Youth Argosy 
(June 30). 

E—4388 approves agreements involving United 
Airways Co., various other air carriers, and 
relating to intercompany arrangements (June 30). 

E—1389 denies application of Mount McKinley Airways request- 
ing exemption pursuant to § 291.16 of the economic regulations, 
which would permit to to engage in air transportation as an 
irregular carrier (July 5). 

E—4390 and order direct 
ern Cross, Inc., be nullified and 
respects (June 6). 

E—4391 denies application of Overseas National Airways for an 


passenger operations 
that it may not 


mail rate for Frontier Airlines over 


as to 


pro- 
visions 
members of 


Air Lines South- 


west other carriers 


certificate of North- 
effective in all 


that the 


cease to be 


opinion 


exemption so as to permit five round-trip flights between New 
York and Paris (July 3). 

E—4392 approves, subject to certain provisions, certain resolu- 
tions of the fifth annual meeting of IATA between American Air- 
lines, various air carriers, foreign air carriers, and other carriers 
relating to carrier arangements (July 5). 

E-—4393 authorizes Central Airlines to suspend service tem- 
porarily at McAlester, Okla., on segment 2 of route No. 81 until 
adequate airport facilities are available (July 5) 

E—4394 authorizes All American Airways to suspend service 


temporarily at Butler, Pa., on route No. 97 until July 1, 1951, or 
until adequate airport facilities are available (July 5). 


E—4395 grants the State of Michigan and the Chambers of Com- 


merce of Grand Rapids and Lansing, Mich., leave to intervene 
in the matter of the proceeding to determine elimination or 
suspension of certain uneconomic competitive service between 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn., and Washington, D. - ¢ and De- 
troit, Mich., and Washington, D. (July 5). 

E—4396 dismisses application of W. G. Routh, d. b. a. Air 


Freight Terminal Co., for a certificate (July 5). 
E—4397 approves joint application of Reed Pigman and American 


Flyers Airline Corp. for approval of certain control and inter- 
locking relationships under §§ 408 and 409 of the act (July 6). 


E—4398 denies request of Federated Airlines for reconsideration 
of the Board’s orders serial Nos. E—4193 and E-4194, denying 
applications requesting exemptions authorizing the carriage of 
persons between the United States and Europe (July 7). 

E-4399 dismisses application of Chesapeake Airways for an 
extension of its temporary certificate for route No. 92 (July 7). 

E-—4400 dismisses petition of State Airlines, Inc., for issuance 
of a temporary or permanent certificate (July 7). 

E—4401 certain motions of Braniff Airways and Eastern 
Air Lines, stock option agreements in the matter of 


denies 
relative to 





Civil Aviation 


Highlights 











1950 1949 
Airports sonnnded with CAA, September I 103 6, 421 
By type: 
A. odel =e 2, 404 2, 697 
Municipal. . . : 2, 239 2, 181 
CAA Intermediate... .. . 102 146 
Military eye a 331 383 
All others... . | 1, 327 1,014 
a. Personal use. " 1, 186 940 
b. Miscellaneous government. 141 74 
Civil airports, by class: 
Total. . 6, 072 6, 038 
Class I and under 4,014 3,999 
Class 971 987 
Class IIT. . 198 181 
eee 371 366 
Class V... ‘ 136 132 
Class VI and over 82 73 
Total U. S. civil aircraft, September 1 92, 622 92, 537 
Scheduled air-carrier aircraft, September 1 1, 163 1. 084 
Civil aircraft production, July 
Total. . 320 301 
1- and 2-place models 76 || *295 
3-, 4-, and 5-place models . 235 |f o 
Over 5-place models 6 
Certificates approved, July 
Student pilots. . . 4, 538 4, 923 
Private pilots. 2, 640 3, 003 
Commercial pilots 186 731 





Airline transport pilots 59 76 








Mechanics (original certificates) 180 547 
Ground instructors (original certifi- 
ee ght eee 96 145 
Flight instructor ratings... . 148 219 
Instrument ratings... . 97 117 
Control-tower operators 54 133 
Traffic control activity. July 
Aircraft operations, CAA airport towers |1, 543, 841 |1, 684, 687 
Fix postings, CAA airway centers, 960, 545 872, 933 
Instrument approaches, CAA approach 
control towers... .. 16, 752 18, 216 
Airport Operations 
Washington National, August | 
Scheduled air carrier: 
Passengers departing... .. . 78, 620 61, 849 
Passengers arriving 77, 710 61, 176 
Aircraft arrivals and departures 10, 486 10, 246 
Other aircraft arrivals and departures 3,094 3, 458 
San Francisco Municipal, July 
Scheduled air carrier: | 
Passengers departing... .. . 60, 307 19, 794 
Passengers arriving....... 63, 435 50, 204 
Aircraft arrivals and departures 7, 223 7,777 
Other aircraft arrivals and departures 3, 788 | 4,717 
Oakland Municipal, July 
Scheduled air carrier: 
Passengers departing. . 7, 586 >, 249 
Passengers arriving . 8, 841 4,930 
Aircraft arrivals and departures 4, 700 4,913 
Other aircraft arrivals and departures 13,942 23, 238 
Miami International, July 
Scheduled air carrier: 
Passengers departing 97, 245 41,172 
Passengers arriving. 43, 101 
Aircraft arrivals and departures 7, 830 
Other aircraft arrivals and departures 8, 580 4 
Los Angeles International, July 
Scheduled air carrier: 
Passengers departing . Rae 68, 491 7, 271 
Passengers arriving 67, 690 61, 398 
Aircraft arrivals and departures 8, 862 8, 587 
Other aircraft arrivals and departures 6, 210 9, 205 


*Combined to avoid disclosure. 

| Airport type definitions: Commercial—Public use and public 
services, privately owned and operated. Municipal—Public use 
and public services, municipally owned and/or operated. CAA 
Intermediate—Public emergency use, no services, CAA operated. 
Military—Public restricted, military operated. All others—(a) 
Public emergency use only, no public services, privately owned 
for personal use; (b) Public emergency use only, no public services 
Government-owned Forest Service, etc. 





the investigation of the routes and property of National Air- 
lines (July 7). 
E—4402 issues an amended certificate to Trans World Airlines 


for route No. 2 (July 7). 

E—4403 authorizes Resort Airlines to suspend service at Kings- 
ton-Montego Bay, Jamaica, unit] September 1, 1950 (July 10). 

E—4404 grants Transocean Air Lines temporary exemption from 
the provisions of title IV of the act, so as to permit it to operate 
one round-trip flight carrying persons between the United States 
and Okinawa (June 30). 

E—4405 grants Overseas National Airways temporary exemption 
from the provisions of § 401 (a) of the act and part 291 of the 
economic regulations, so as to permit it to operate seven round- 
trip flights between the United States and Geneva, Switzerland 
(July 7). 

E—4406 authorizes Wisconsin Central Airlines to suspend serv- 
ice temporarily at Ironwood, Mich., on segment 2 of route No. 86 
(July 11). 

(Continued on page 114) 
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E—4407 grants American Overseas Airlines permission to serve 
Keflavik, Iceland, through the use of Keflavik Airport on or about 
July 12, 1950 (July 12) 

E—4408 grants Frontier Airlines permission to serve certain 
points on route No. 93, through the use of certain given airports 
(July 12). 

E4409 grants Transportes Aereos Nacionales permission to 
serve Miami, Fla., on its route between Honduras and the United 
States, through the use of Miami International Airport, on or 
about July 14, 1950 (July 12). 

E—4410 opinion and order approve acquisition by Pan World 
Airways of the property, assets, and business of American Over 
seas Airlines; signed by the Presicent July 11, 1950 (July 10). 

E—4411 grants the Flying Tiger Lines and Overseas National 
Airways exemption for 6 months from the provisions of § 401 
(a) of the act and of part 291 of the economic regulations, so 
as to permit it to engage in interstate and overseas operations 
pursuant to contracts with any department of the Military Estab 
lishment (July 12) 

E-—4412 disapproves agreements CAB Nos 3040, 3041, 3042, 
3043, 3044, and 3159, between certain air carriers, relating to 
interline ticketing procedures (July 13). 

E—4413 orders Arctic-Pacific, Inc., to cease and desist from 
certain violations of the act (July 13) 

E4414 grants Trans World Airlines exemption from the provi 


sions of title IV of the act, so as to permit it to operate its 


scheduled flight No. 1 between Washington and New York for 
the purpose of transporting 54 military personnel between Wash 
ington, D. ¢ and San Francisco, Calif. (July 10). 

E—4415 denies application of Modern Air Transport for authority 


to engage in air authorized by 291 of the 
economic regulations (July 14) 

E—4416 application of 
an exemption so as to authorize it to operate one 
flight between Philadelphia, Pa., and Rome, Italy 

E—4417 permits the International Association of Machinists to 
intervene in the Southwest-West Coast (July 14). 

E—4418 dismisses Air Freighters for a certificate 
(July 14). 

E—4419 permits United to 
through the use of Hamilton 
(July 11). 

E—4420 proceeding of 
in the matter of proposed free and reduced rate transportation for 
tour conductors on air coach flights pursuant to certain rules filed 
on behalf of American Airlines (July 17). 

[4421 dismisses proceeding of 
instituted in the matter of air coach fares, 
proposed by American (July 17). 

E—4422 proceeding of investigation and 
instituted in the matter of the proportional 
Eastern and National (July 17). 

E—4423 proceeding of 


transportation as part 


National Airways for 
round-trip 
(July 14). 


denies Overseas 


Merger case 
application of 


Francisco and Oakland 
Base, San Rafael, Calif. 


serve San 
Air Force 
dismisses 


investigation and suspension 


investigation and suspension 


rules and regulations 
dismisses suspension 
fares proposed by 


dismisses investigation and 


suspension 
instituted in the matter of rule 3 (d) in Northwest's local 
passenger tariff No. PFT—9, CAB No. 45 (July 17), 

E-—4424 dismisses proceeding of investigation and suspension 


instituted in the matter of reduced one-way fares from Everett and 
Seattle, Wash., to Anchorage Alaska, proposed by Air Trans- 
port Associates (July 17) 
E-4425 institutes investigation in the matter of sleeper charges 
demanded, charged, and collected by Braniff Airways (July 17). 
4426 denies motion in the matter of the North Atlantic Route 
Transfer case insofar as it requests the Board to stay publication 
of its opinion and order dated July 10, 1950 (July 17). 
E-4427 grants exemption until August 21, 1950, from provi- 
sions of section 401 (a) of the act and of part 291 of the 
economic regulations so as to permit air transportation by Trans- 
ocean Air Lines of persons between the United States and 
Okinawa pursuant to its contracts with Atkinson and Vinnell, 
and otherwise denies the application of Transocean in this matter 
(July 17). 


E—4428 orders Braniff Airways to show cause why the Board 


should not fix, determine, and publish stated rates as the fair 
and reasonable temporary rates of compensation for the trans 
portation of mail over its Latin American route; revokes order 


serial No. E3720 (July 18). 

E—4429 grants Chicago and Southern 6-month exemption from 
provisions of section 430 (b) of the act, insofar as it prevents 
the carrier from providing free interstate air transportation to 
technical employees of designated companies; denies application in 
all other respects (July 14). 

E-4430 denies application of Resort Airlines for an exemption 
so as to authorize it to engage in air transportation of persons 
and property between Southern Pines-Pinehurst, N. C., and 
certain certificated coterminal points during the period June 20, 
1950, through October 31, 1950 (July 18). 

E-—4431 opinion and order institute an investigation in the 
matter of the west coast passenger fare structure (July 18). 

E-—4432 closes docket concerning mail rates for Pan American 
World Airways in its trans-Atlantic operations for periods prior 
to January 1, 1946 (July 18). 

E-—4433 closes docket concerning mail rates for Pan American 
World Airways in its Alaska operations for periods prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1946 (July 18). 

E-4434 denies petition of Continental Air Lines that it be 
made a party to the Through Service proceeding and that the 
record be reopened for the submission of evidence (July 19). 

E-—4435 denies motion of Air Transport Associates, Inc., for 
deferment of further procedural steps in the matter of the re- 
vocation of letter of registration No. 1896 (July 19). 

E-4436 extends to July 24, 1950, the period within which 
Seaboard & Western must file a petition for rehearing, reargu- 
ment, or reconsideration of the Board's opinion and order di- 
recting it to cease and desist from various activities in violation 
of the act (July 19), 

E—4437 orders Oxnard Sky Freight to show cause why its letter 
of registration No. 142 should not be revoked (July 19). 

E-4438 extends to July 30, 1950, the period of suspension in the 
matter of the round-trip excursion fares, rules, and regulations 
proposed by Eastern Air Lines between Miami, Fla., and San 
Juan, P. R. (July 19). 

E-—4439 permits Mackey Air Transport to intervene in the 
Florida-Bahamas Service case (July 19). 

E-4440 opinion and order amend 
Trans-Texas Airways for route No. 82, 


certificate of 
authorize air 


temporary 
so as to 
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Scheduled Air Carrier Operations 
[Source: CAB Form 41] 


Domestic: July 1950 











| Ton-miles flown 








| | Revenue 
| Revenue | Passenger | passenger - sone Se 
Revenue Revenue | passenger| | se e = - eer! 
Operator 7 | ; seat miles load United 
miles passengers miles (000) aie . A J 
(000) . , actor | Express Freight States 
(percent) | mail 
| | 
Trunk Lines | 
| | | 
American Airlines 5, 220, 441 310, 818 | 163,118 227, 692 71. 64 535, 423 |2,7 14, 346 692, 808 
Braniff Airways 956, 905 | 53,785 | 18,385 34, 055 | 53. 99 73,414 155, 221 100, 330 
Capital Airlines 1,853,976 | 125,334 | 37,508 | 68, 871 54.46 | 161,122 | 642,303 116, 569 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines 610, 395 | 26, 834 | 9, 295 18, 492 50. 26 62, 924 68, 988 43, 741 
al Airlines 360,135 | 20,061 | 4,930 10,587 | 46.57 6, 502 8, 087 7, 428 
Continental Air Lines 503, 641 | 18, 739 6,555 | 14, 285 | 45. 89 9,051 41 ® 938 14, 528 
Delta Air Lines 1, 186, 890 52,108 | 22,697 | 39,446 | 57.54 82,848 | 254, 791 84, 021 
Eastern Air Lines 4, 281, 231 215, 992 97, 521 | 161,979 | 60.21 316, 881 | 749, 369 | 336, 737 
Inland Air Lines 301, 458 9, 039 3, 738 | 7, 198 51.93 5, 799 17,674 | 11, 084 
Mid-Continent Airlines 754, 600 31,024 9, 423 18, 879 19.91 19, 673 | 40, 167 | 26, 212 
National Airlines 871, 086 28, 350 16, 716 | 35, 333 47.31 | 53, 744 135, 3 43 43, 293 
Northeast Airlines 488, 279 | 46, 258 8, 898 } 17, 056 | 52.17 | 12, 246 26, 163 | 9 393 
Northwest Airlines 1, 810, 643 80, 503 55, 289 86, 439 63.96 | 201,038 | 617,893 171, 026 
lrans World Airlines (5/17/50 4,047,605 | 140,495 | 108, 096 | 160, 056 67. 54 $56, 647 |1, 017, 531 632, 685 
United Air Lines. 1, 780, 897 250,744 | 142,002 | 185,879 | 76. 39 598, 775 |2, 454, 179 892, m4 
Western Air Lines 802,248 | 49,090 19,632 | 31,193 62.94 45, 245 68, 751 70, 069 
Trunk total..... 28, 860, 430 |1, 459,174 | 723,803 [1,117,440 | 64.77 |2, 641,332 [9,012,744 | 3,252, 360 
Feeder Lines | 
} - 
All American Airways 315, 140 17,744 | 2,497 6, 618 37. 73 9,091 0 | 3, 173 
Bonanza Air Lines 76, 939 1,713 397 1,578 25. 16 186 905 412 
Central Airlines 160, 615 1, 006 lll 182 23.03 | ; 0 | 0 
Empire Air Lines | 105, 820 4,205 | 692 2, 222 31.14 1, 580 | 0 
Frontier Airlines (Challenger-Monarch | a a - 
merger eff. 6/1/50) | 357, 398 6,949 1, 857 7, 148 25. 98 >, 095 17, 711 
Helicopter Air Service 28, 362 | 0 ( 0 - 0 0 
Los Angeles Airways 28,506 | 0 0 0 - 0 0 
Mid-West Airlines 142, 085 647 95 | 568 16. 73 | a 2 
Piedmont Aviation 345, 279 | 12, 633 2, 623 7,251 | 36.17 | 6, 728 | 9, ey. 
Pioneer Air Lines 50 | 10,574 2, 882 7, 734 | 37. 26 | 4,171 | 11, 362 
Robinson Airlines 4, 784 758 1,992 38.05 | 2,908 | 2, 209 | 
Southern Airways 3,253 530 3, 125 16. 96 | 3 863 | 0 
Southwest Airways 12,019 | 2, 264 4, 311 52. 52 | 4, 358 10, 614 
lrans-Texas Airways >, 446 | 1, 224 5, 342 | 22.91 | 2, 980 4, 717 
Turner Airlines 1,045 | 162 | 1, 072 15. 11 Ry 807 | 0 
West Coast Airlines 7 7,544 1,079 2, 532 42. 61 | 1, 125 2, 471 
Wiggins, E. W., Airways 39, 602 | 368 33 158 | 8 | : 0 } ( 
Wisconsin-Central Airlines 184, 253 4, 732 791 1,572 2 | 4, 302 | 0 
as peal ELS beats —— 
Feeder total 3,012,783 | 94,662 7,995 53, 705 | 47,194 | 59,766 
Territorial Lines | 
Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines 48, 842 6,929 547 1, 228 44. 54 0 } . 151 
Hawaiian Airlines... 275, 027 } 31, 841 4,118 6, 120 67. 29 8,979 | 40, 327 
Territorial total 323,869 | 38,770 7,348 | 63. 49 8,979 | 42, 47 


Grand total 32, 197, 082 





1, 592,606 746,463 1,178,493 














~ 63. 34 (2,697, 505 |9, 114, 988 | 


Domestic Passenger Miles Flown 


(Total Revenue and Nonrevenue in Thousands) 














January February March 
Trunk 188, 983 488, 409 574, 493 
Feeder... 10, 266 10, 425 12, 551 | 
Territorial 3, 547 | 3, 497 | 3, 841 | 
Total. 502, 7 502, 331 590, 885 


Does not include Frontier for July. 


transportation beyond Fort Stockton, Tex., to the terminal point 
El Paso, Tex., via Pecos, Tex. (July 20). 

E—4441 denies petitions of Viking Air Lines and Viking Air 
Transport Co. to suspend order of revocation, serial No. E—4284, 
and reopen the record in the matter of the noncertificated opera- 
tions of petitioners (July 19). 

E—4442 orders E. W. Wiggins Airway to show cause why the 
Board should not fix, determine, and publish stated rates as the 
fair and reasonable temporary mail rates (July 20). 

E—4443 dismisses application of Overseas National Airways for 
an exemption order pursuant to section 416 (b) of the act 
(July 20). 

E—4444 opinion and order approving transfer of route No. 68 
and related physical properties by Western Air Lines to United 
amended to impose conditions for the benefit of adversely affected 
employees sustaining certain types of monetary loss as a result 
of the transfer (July 7). 

E-—4445 extends period of suspension from July 30, 1950, to 
October 27, 1950, in the matter of fares, rules, and regulations 
nrovosed by Eastern and other carriers (July 21). 

E-4446 dismisses application of California Eastern Airways for 
exemption so as to permit air transportation pursuant to contracts 
with the Department of Defense; grants temporary exemption to 
Alaska Airlines, so as to permit air transportation pursuant to 
contracts with the Department of Defense (July 21). 

E-—4447 approves agreements between certain air carriers re- 











April } May June | July Total 
645, 184 691,949 789, 740 | 757, 007 4, 435, 765 
13,517 17, 191 19, 322 117, 382 1102, 654 
4,351 | 3,610 4, 4, 736 | 28, 548 
665, 052 = 712, 750 | 814,028 | 1779,125 | '4,566, 967 











lating to the proposed charter of certain Pan American aircraft 
between New York City and Miami, Fla. (July 21). 7 

E-4448 denies petitions of Capital Airlines for reconsideration 
in the matter of applications for certificates of public convenience 
and necessity or amendment of certificate for route No. 14; de- 
nies petition for an exemption order (July 21). 

E—4449 orders Trans-Texas Airways to show cause why the 
Board should not make final the mail rate set forth in an at- 
tached statement (July 21). 

E—4450 orders Pioneer Air Lines to show cause why the Board 
should not make final the mail rate set forth in an attached 
statement (July 21). 

E—4451 institutes investigation in the matter of fares and 
charges, and provisions applicable thereto, for the air transpor- 
tation of passengers demanded, charged, and collected by Trans- 
Texas Airways; consolidates complaint of Continental Air Lines 
with the investigation ordered (July 25). 

E-—4452 dismisses application of Air America for an exemption 
filed pursuant to section 291.16 of the economic regulations and 
section 416 (b) of the act (July 25). 

E—4453 authorizes temporary suspension of service by Central 
Airlines at Wewoka, Okla., and grants temporary exemptions 
from provisions of its certificate and section 401 (a) of the act 
insofar as they would prevent Central from serving stated inter- 
mediate points on segments 2 and 4 of route No. 81; denies 
application in all other respects (July 25). 

(Continued on page 115) 
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Scheduled Air Carrier Operations 


(Continued on page 116) 


International and Overseas: January—July 1950, 1949 


Operator 


American Airlines 
American Overseas Airlines 
Braniff Airways 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines 
Colonial Airlines 
Eastern Air Lines 
National Airlines 
Northwest Airlines 
Pan American World Airways: 
Atlantic Division 
Latin American Division 
Alaska Operations 
Pacific Operations 
Pan-American-Grace Airways 
Trans World Airlines (5/17/50) 
United Air Lines 
Uraba, Medellin & Central Airways 





Total ° 
Index (1949=100). 


Revenue miles 
January-July 


Revenue passengers 
January-July | 


- 
<= 
wn 
= 
- 
2° 
— 
=) 





Revenue passenger 
miles (000) 
| January—July 


Revenue passenger load 
factor (percent) 
January-July 


Passenger seat miles (000) 
January-July 











1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 
eile , . . | a acon P . | 
1, 328, 511 1, 300, 945 50,910 | 47, 026 38, 972 38, 219 | 65, 100 60, 429 59. 86 | 63. 25 
3,595,683 | 4,440,727 76, 352 | . 188 | 119, 031 100, 717 | 180, 820 165, 971 65. 83 60. 68 
1, 393, 030 871, 881 10, 313 | 7, 202 | 21,501 14, 553 59, 615 39,904 36. OT 36. 47 
1, 175, 628 904, 021 13, 883 | 13, 973 16, 532 15, 404 47,591 44,170 34. 74 34. 87 
308, 972 425, 364 10, 784 | 8, 405 8, 707 6, 628 14, 774 18, 692 58. 93 35. 46 
433, 779 140, 960 10, 187 | 8, 757 10, 594 9, 534 | 21, 483 22, 239 19. 31 42.87 
153, 390 371, 972 18, 849 33, 119 13, 133 9, 581 25, 279 18, 068 51.95 53. 03 
3, 615, 696 3, 396, 702 29, 150 21,294 54, 754 42, 580 100,170 | 81, 486 54. 66 52. 25 
6, 928, 343 8, 629, 260 86, 336 74, 837 185, 856 176, 739 266, 760 | 275, 971 69. 67 64. 04 
15, 973, 464 | 17,191,617 418, 055 432,170 339, 954 351, 603 573, 123 | 625, 111 59. 32 56. 25 
1,386,409 | 1,446,955 22,111 20, 283 21,240 20, 533 42,096 | 41,822 50. 46 49.10 
5,597,851 | 8, 748, 746 14, 280 49, 878 128, 034 144, 557 240, 106 223, 578 53. 32 64. 66 
3, 302,320 | 3,363,977 55, 234 54, 631 58, 403 62,931 125, 123 | 112,991 46, 68 | 55. 70 
7, 658, 118 7, 798, 419 68, 574 56, 857 185, 479 163, 025 291, 993 260, 235 63. 52 62. 65 
1,113, 801 1, 376, 185 15, 606 16, 582 37, 454 39, 361 57, 988 58, 538 64. 59 67. 24 
58, 576 60, 108 1,520 1,815 500 602 1,014 966 49. 31 62. 32 
54, 323,571 | €0, 767, 842 962, 144 895,017 | 1,240,144 1, 196, 567 2, 113, 035 2,050,171 58. 69 | 58. 36 
89. 40 100. 00 107. 50 100. 00 103. 64 100. 00 103. 07 100. 00 100, 57 100. 00 
| 
| Ton-miles flown 
| — —— 
| Express Freight | United States mail Parcel post 


Operator 


American Airlines 

American Overseas Airlines 

Braniff Airways 

Chicago & Southern Air Lines 

Colonial Airlines 

Eastern Air Lines 

National Airlines. . . 

Northwest Airlines 

Pan American World Airways: 
Atlantic Division 
Latin American Division 
Alaska Operations. . 
Pacific Operations 

Pan American-Grace Airways 

Trans ‘World Airlines (5/17/50) 

United Air Lines 

Uraba, Medellin & Central Airways 


Total a 
Index (1949= 100) 


January-July 


January-July } 


January-July January-July 





























1950 | 1949 1950 1949 =| «= 1950S |S 949 | (950 1949 
| | | 
simu | cd x |__| 
7, 167 0 | 743, 848 | 716, 884 | 68,811 | 77, 386 0 | 0 
| 1,612,997 | 2, 400, 780 ( 0 816,326 | 716,124] 223,605 | 201,772 
0 | 0 181, 803 119,808 | 22, 829 | 10, 752 | 0 | 0 
0 | 0| 373,881 169, 173 15, 452 | 6, 230 1,276 | 472 
0 | 0 | 37, 193 | 43,951 2, 150 | 4, 826 535 | 804 
0 0 223, 824 280, 590 39, 166 31, 939 | 2,951 5, 334 
128, 147 164, 604 0 | 0 7,481 | 7, 592 | 0 | 0 
73, 874 | 59,874 | 3,129,622 | 2,441,230 | 1,166,908 | 1,116, 600 0 | 0 
4,421,516 | 4,941, 285 0 0 | 1,417,539 | 1,373,976 367, 717 208, 270 
12, 120,996 | 10, 490, 802 0 0| 1,585,352 | 1,553,474 0 | 0 
| 2,289,625 | 2,261, 484 | 0 0 217, 611 242, 264 0 | 0 
| 2,961,406 | 3,233, 580 | 0 0 | 3,351,194 | 3,331, 107 0 | 

| 962,623 | 1,092, 390 | 0 | 0 197,815 | _ 192,719 14, 756 | 13, 987 
) | 3,726,217 | 3,173, 666 | 0 | 1,495,363 | 1,453,883 254, 919 275, 238 
| 0 132, 034 188, 945 0 336, 815 437, 238 0 0 
17, 670 22, 835 0 0 | 0 0 0 | 0 
24, 596,021 | 28,525,885 | 8,352,782 | 3,771,636 | 10,740,812 | 10,556, 110 865, 759 | 705, 877 
86. 22 | 100. 00 221. 46 100.00 | 101.75 | 100. 00 122. 65 100. 00 








CAB Official Actions 
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E—4454 authorizes Pan American World Airways to suspend 
service at David, Panama, for a period of 1 year from date of the 
order (July 25). 

E-4455 grants Slick Airways temporary exemption from the 
provisions of section 416 (a) of the act insofar as said provi- 
sions would otherwise prevent Slick from transporting, in con- 
nection with the movement of property for the armed forces, 
such accompanying personnel as may be required by regula- 
tions or orders of the United States armed forces, subject to 
stated provisions (July 25). 

E-—4456 opinion and order grant Trans-Texas Airways an amended 
temporary certificate for route No. 82; deny applications in other 
respects of Trans-Texas and Val Air Lines (July 25), 

E-—4457 approves agreements between Pan American World Air- 
ways and certain air carriers relating to rate matters (July 25). 

E-—4458 dismisses applications of Union Air Freight Terminal 
for certificates of public convenience and necessity under section 
401 of the act (July 25). 

E-—4459 approves agreement between American Overseas Air- 
lines and various other air carriers relating to interline trans- 
portation of aliens in transit without transit visas (July 25). 

E-—4460 dismisses proceeding of investigation and suspension 
in the matter of certain group educational one-way and round- 
trip fares proposed by Braniff Airways, pursuant to its local 
passenger tariff No. GF—1, CAB No. 14 (July 26). 

E—4461 grants Frontier Airlines authority to suspend service 
temporarily at Globe-Miami and Clifton-Morenci, Ariz., and 
Silver City-Hurley, N. Mex., on route No. 93; denies applica- 
tion in all other respects (July 26). 

E-4462 opinion and order authorize American Airlines to 
provide service to Springfield, Mass., on routes Nos. 4 and 7 
through use of Bradley Field, Windsor Locks, Conn., in lieu of 
Barnes Airport at Westfield, Mass.; amend certificates of public 
convenience and necessity of Eastern Air Lines for routes Nos. 
5 and 6 and of United Air Lines for route No. 1; denies motion 
of counsel for the city of Westfield for dismissal of American's 
application (July 26). 


OCTOBER 15, 1950 


E—4463 grants Transocean Air Lines exemption until July 31, 
1951, from the provisions of title IV of the act insofar as they 
would otherwise prevent Transocean from engaging in air trans- 
portation of persons and property pursuant to contract N406S— 
1225, with stated provisions; otherwise denies applications of 
Transocean and Wien (July 26). 

E—4464 denies motion for reconsideration filed by Southern 
Pines, Aberdeen, and Carthage, N. C., in the matter of the 
application of Piedmont Aviation for authority to suspend serv- 
ice at these towns on a seasonal basis (July 27). 

E—4465 authorizes Robinson Airlines Corp. to suspend service 
temporarily at designated towns on route No. 94, with stated 
provisions; rescinds orders Nos. E—1737, E-3019, and E-4206; 
otherwise denies application of Robinson (July 27). 

E-4466 approves agreements involving American Airlines and 
various other air carriers, relating to intercompany arrange- 
ments (July 27). 

E-4467 denies petition of Transocean Air Lines for recon- 
sideration of the Board’s order serial No. E-—4326 to grant 
Transocean authority to operate certain trans-Atlantic flights 
carrying members of the Watch Tower Bible Tract Society 
(July 28). 

E4468 approves interlocking relationship between United Air 
Lines and the Olympic Steamship Co. created by the election of 
Eric A. Johnston to the positions of vice president and director 
of the steamship company while serving as a director of United 
(July 28). 

E—4469 orders consolidation of dockets Nos. 4502 and 4508 with 
No. 4508 insofar as they apply to the $75 space-available fare from 
Fairbanks, Alaska, to Seattle, Wash., contained in Agent R. C. 
Lounsbury’s local and joint passenger tariff No. P-AC-—1, CAB 
No. 54; makes Air Transport Associates, Inc., and Pan American 
World Airways parties to the consolidated proceeding; otherwise 
denies protest and supplemental protest of Air Transport Asso- 
ciates (July 28). 

E-—4470 grants Transocean Air Lines temporary exemption from 
provisions of section 401 (a) of the act and part 291 of the 
Board’s economic regulations insofar as such provisions would 
otherwise prevent Transocean from operating four one-way flights 
per month carrying refugees from Munich, Germany, to the 
United States; otherwise denies application (July 28). 

E—4471 approves interlocking relationships existing as a result 
of the holding of certain positions by Leo P. Brennan in Brennan 


Air Service, Iowa Airplane Co., and Mid-West Airlines, with 
stated limitations (July 28). 

E-4472 opinion and order grant temporary certificates of public 
convenience and necessity to Mid-Continent Airlines for route 
No. 106 and to Ozark Airlines for route No. 107; directs that 
the certificate held by Parks Air Lines for route No. 91 shall 
cease to be effective as to all points named therein; institutes 
proceeding to determine need for certain portions of north 
central route; applications denied in all other respects (July 28). 

E-—4473 extends period of suspension from August 6, 1950, to 
November 3, 1950, of the fares, rules, and regulations contained 
in Braniff’s local passenger tariff No. EX—6, CAB No, 20 (July 31). 

E-—4474 denies application of American Air Transport for an 
exemption to authorize it to engage in irregular interstate and 
overseas air transportation of persons and property; terminates, 
upon effective date of the order, temporary exemption granted Air 
Transport by section 291.16 of the Board’s economic regulations 
(July 31). 

E-—4475 authorizes All American Airways to suspend service 
temporarily at Bellefonte-State College, Pa., on segment 7 of its 
route No. 7, pending improvement of the airport (July 31). 

E-4476 grants Quaker City Airways a temporary exemption 
from stated provisions of the act, insofar as they would prevent 
Quaker City from engaging in interstate and foreign air trans- 
portation of persons and property only; terminates temporary 
exemption; otherwise denies application (August 1). 

E—4477 opinion and order deny application of Pan American 
World Airways for a certificate of public convenience and necessity 
for air transportation of passengers, property, and mail on routes 
within the continental United States (August 1). 

E—4478 opinion and order grant, subject to stated restrictions, 
amended certificates of public convenience and necessity to Delta 
Air Lines for route No. 54; to Eastern Air Lines for routes Nos. 
6 and 10; and to National Airlines for routes Nos. 31 and 39; 
deny applications except as granted or deferred (August 1). 

E-4479 denies application of Resort Airlines for an exemption 
from the provisions of section 401 of the act to permit it to 
engage in foreign air transportation of persons and property 
between coterminals Miami and Palm Beach, Fla., and the 
terminal point West End, Grand Bahama Island (August 1). 

E—4480 denies application of Arctic-Pacific for an exemption 


(Continued on page 116) 
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ACC E ffo rts Speed ing 
International Travel 


(Continued from page 109) 


Scheduled Air Carrier Operations 


(Continued on page 117) 


Domestic: January-July 1950, 1949 | 


tion of annex 9 of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization by the United States. With the excep- 
tion of a few deviations made necessary by our im- 


Passenger seat- 
miles (000) 
January-July 


Revenue passenger- 
miles (000) 
January-July 


Revenue passengers 
January-July 


Revenue miles 
January-July 
° . ° Operator 
migration laws and security policies, the United States 
has made great progress in implementing this annex. 1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 
the report says. It quotes one airline which lists 
eight important savings of time, money, and routine 


Trunk Lines 
as a result of the new rules. 





















E ‘. f | = : i | American Airlines 32, 272, 971 31,621, 368 1,835,105 1,840,120 923, 528 864,517 1,390,056 1, 307, 662 
xamples of smoothing the way tor travelers anc Braniff Airways 6,495,760 | 6,587,845 | 355,068 | 337,453 | 119,326 | 112,494 226,418 216, 769 
crews in international air travel include the elimina- Capital Airlines 11, 463, 782 | 11,527,172 | 731,769 | 672,607 | 216,560 | 197,717 | 415,493 | 387,797 4 
f , f . “on | cone x Chicago & Southern Air, Lines 1, 265, 725 4, 320, 192 176, 688 174, 241 63, 243 | 61, 981 118, 156 114, 282 B 
tion of transit visas for travelers who are In CON- — Cojonial Airlines 1,876,178 | 2,230,663 | 100,802 | 106,878 26, 078 28, 219 53, 954 16, 828 C 
tinuous. transit across the United States from one Continental Air Lines 3, 307, 123 3, 326, 114 111,953 101, 445 39, 043 36, 554 93, 438 91, 325 Cc 
foots - ther: eli ti & the nece Delta Air Lines 8, 385, 712 7,519, 411 357, 675 310, 199 162, 168 127, 226 280, 234 218, 655 Cc 
oreign country to another; elimination of the neces- Eastern Air Lines 31, 438,442 | 31, 165, 446 |1, 463,399 1, 315, 961 721,901 | 618,024 1,162,110 1,047,227 Cc 
sity for obtaining a CAA permit for conduct of pri- Inland Air Lines 1,775, 736 | 1,502,974 50, 392 17, 168 19, 687 17, 212 37, 802 D 
a: Mid-Continent Airlines 4, 924, 510 1, 830, 790 197, 105 193, 161 57, 886 57, 379 109, 441 E 
vate flights or flights not in furtherance of a business N b Fae SES BS Sf: + BS mae or 65. DEF ~ : y 
: eS S . . ational Airlines 6, 829, 075 5, 710, 230 229, 675 179, 049 146, 639 103, 125 272, 465 I 
involving the carriage of mail. persons, or cargo into Northeast Airlines 2,270,068 2,199,011 194, 420 182, 012 36, 726 34, 515 74, 245 M 
’ a eieeig I “yer RES Northwest Airlines 11, 966, 086 | 10,354, 548 165,728 394,474 290,461 | 217,709 526,330 N 
the United State S; ¢ limination of visa requireme nts Trans World Airlines (3/17/30 25, 780.109 | 29. 410.319 839. 158 299. 590 588, 096 538.943 | 931,801 7‘ 
for travelers from various British. French, and Dutch United Air Lines 30, 511, 466 | 29, 768,504 1,338,082 |1, 235, 833 759, 447 723,873 (1,155,659 1, 054, 660 N 
islands: elimination of student and visitors visa fees Western Air Lines 1,604,800 | 3,545,095 | 224,812 158, 278 86, 100 59,608 172,009 | 120,584 T 
for Australian and United States citizens under a Trunk total 188, 167, 543 |185, 619,682 8,671,831 8,049,069 4,256,889 (3,799,096 |7,019, 611 |6, 313, 023 W 
reciprocal arrangement between the United States and indies (1999 168 101. 37 | 100. 00 107. 74 100. 00 112. 05 100. 00 111. 19 568. 68 
Australia; reduction of penalties from around $500 FY Feeder Lines : 
to $25 for failure of pilots to obtain advance ri I aranc i a ». 757,047 1. 375, 446 78. 041 28, 992 11, 024 3. 734 36, 894 18, 369 
before entering the United States; establishing uni- Bonanza Air Lines 521, 333 9,927 2, 431 10, 292 
oes ¥ eS ‘ ; “a Central Airlines 1,031,511 - | Se 589 3, 095 
form simplified and identical systems of public health — Enipire Air Lines 640,505 610,124, 23,521 19, 260 478 | 4,119 13,437, 12,813 
quarantine inspections for the United States and Florida Airways (ceased opr. 3/28 
ie a se sas oe” 1 99 ee - 193, 120 - 3, 026 109 - 1,542 
Canada; and provision of radio facilities on 122.8 — Eyontier Airlines (Challenger-Mon. 4 
MC at off-airway and remote airports to guard the wate merger eff. 6/1/50 1.917.741 | 1,946,679 32, 401 33, 619 8,811 8, 817 36,222 37,176 
fo. .. i . — SO eee elicopter Air Service 188, 908 - 0 - 0 0 = Fr 
safety of private fliers in cross-border travel. Los Angeles Airways 199, 008 199, 179 0 0 0 0 0 0 
In addition. » State Dene » Q he Civil Mid-West Airlines 874, 795 3,919 - 573 3, 497 7 Hi 
1 ac dition the State Department and the Ci : ~~ eles ar ape ni 2.048.207 | 1. 644,521 65.923 15. 106 13. 536 9. 730 13.018 34, 536 . 
Aeronautics Administration have made considerable Pioneer hie Linen 2) 162.340 | 2.207.046 69.213 58, 030 18. 712 15, 820 52,001 53, 155 M 
rogress in working out an arrangement by which ; ebinson Airlines 632, 742 73, 618 29, 043 22, 476 4,57 » 357 2, 310 0 Se Pi 
éitith - 7. om é , = en ¢ ‘. wuss e : Southern Airways ¥ 1,004,514 103, 340 17, 565 1,351 2, 960 218 21,058 2, 184 Pi 
spec ial certificate issued to United States airmen will Southwest Airways 1, 350. 171 1, 400, 202 62, 757 65. 179 11, 572 11, 988 28, 354 29 105 Re 
be accepted as a valid travel document of identity and Prans-Texas Airways 1,721,334 | 1,571, 300 32, 080 23, 482 7,217 5, 731 36, 146 58, 99 So 
. . . . . , Turner Airlines 147, 441 - 5, 503 858 >, 425 ¥ So 
nationality in international flying. West Coast Aistines 723, 800 720, 669 37, 076 38, 886 5, 271 5, 056 15, 200 15, 134 lr 
The subcommittee i compo ed of the following: Wiggins. E. W. Airways | *" 200, 337 1, 486 ' 130 es 796 on rr 
S a se &: W isconsin-Central Airlines 1, 163, 446 809, 410 26, 123 5, 668 4, 123 2, 353 9, 603 >, GD W 
Thomas W. S. Davis, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, . —— <a ay 558 O75 26.05 "71.338 | 327,348 | 253. 566 W 
hatoman - S  Peant ’ ; ; . ‘eeder total 18, 585,270 | 13,254,654 | 499,750 | 355, 075 », 856 71, 3: 327, : 253, 566 W 
< hairman 7 H. G. T arrington, CAA, secretary; Louis Index (1949=100) 110.22 100. 00 140. 74 100. 00 135. 77 100. 00 129. 10 100. 00 
W. Goodkind, Civil Aeronautics Board; H. H. Kelly, _ “3 , 
Department of State; H. S. Dean, Department of i Ferviserial Lines 
Agriculture; Burke H. Flinn, Bureau of Customs, — Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines 328, 839 361, 687 44,638 | 52,782 3, 586 3, 862 8,173 8,917 
Treasury Department : John F. Mulcahey. Immigration Hawaiian Airlines 1, 677, 446 1, 641, 342 189, 070 182, 668 24, 554 25, 127 37,131 36, 403 
—s th . een S —_—_—_——— arenes —_ paebeessers ani Sak meer peers Ca 
and Naturalization Service, Department of Justice: Territorial total 2, 006, 285 2, 003, 029 208, 708 oy ye ald 15, 308 iy Hi: 
. , . ox (1949= 100 5 00. 00 ¥ ; 7. b . : 
Dr. G. L. Dunnahoo, United States Public Health tnden (1900— 16 B68. 16 = a < : 
Service; Lt. Col. Harold S. Boston, Air Force; Cor- Grand total _ 1208. 759, 098 |200, 877, 365 |9, 105,289 8,639,594 4,381,885 3,899, 423 7,392,263 6,611,909 
Index (1949=100). ...| 103. 92 100. 00 108. 86 100. 00 112. 37 100. 00 111.80 100. 00 


nelius Petersen, Post Office Department; Ezra Glaser, 
Bureau of the Budget; Paul Reiber, Air Transport 
Association; John Paine, International Air Transport Extension Granted Pioneer 

For Three Route Segments 


The Civil Aeronautics Board recently amended the 


378 Civil Aircraft Engines 
Shipped During July 1950 


Association. 





CAB Official Actions 
(Continued from page 115) 


from the provisions of section 401 of the act to permit it, during 
the present military emergency, to engage in air transportation 
of property only between Seattle, Wash., and points in the 
Territory of Alaska (August 1). 

E—4481 orders removal of the restriction against carriage of 


In July 1950, civil aircraft engine manufacturers 
shipped 378 engines, representing 143,100 horsepower, 
valued at $1,748,000 according to a report issued 
jointly by the Civil Aeronautics Administration and 
the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce. 
Total value of all shipments by the civil aircraft en- 
gine industry—complete engines, spare parts and all 
other products—was $5,476,000, more than $2,000,000 





temporary certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity authorizing Pioneer Air Lines to engage in the 
transportation of persons, property, and mail over that 
carrier's route segments numbers 1, 2, and 3 for an 
additional period of 5 years ending September 30, 
1954; and extended Pioneer's operation of route 
segment 5 for an additional period of 1 year ending 
September 30, 1951. 


if 


local traffic by Frontier Airlines between Denver and Pueblo: . : ’ 
that Lovell-Powell-Cody on route No. 74 be redesignated two above the figure for July 1949. In the same case the Board amended Pioneer's Pe 
apes pele. Lovell-Powell and Cody; gevere theee portions Detailed figures for July 1950 shipments follow: temporary certificate for route number 64 so as to An 
o ontier’s applicatio o docke °o 522 and assigns them ’ ° . F 
to docket No. 4610; consolidates into the Frontier Renewal cas establish alternate legs between Houston and Austin; Ch 
certain proceedings in other dockets; otherwise denies requests ower . —“- one leg being Austin-Houston direct; and the other Col 
(July 31). Civil Aircraft Engine Shipments a “i : : Ea 
E-—4482 opinion and order amend Southern Airways’ certificate leg being Austin-Temple-Bryan-Houston, with certain Na 
of public convenience and necessity for route No. 98; otherwise 950 => conditions attached to the Houston-Austin service. Noi 
deny all applications and motions (July 28). 1956 * . Par 

E-4483 approves agreements embodied in resolutions of sixth July 19149 The Board also amended the certificate of American 

“ seventh IATA conferences (August 21). July June Airlines for that carrier's route number 4. providing 

484 opinion and order deny petitions of Western and —— : H H i ; 

; suspens service > > »diate p s 

United for reconsideration of order serial No. E—4292 (July 26) EL CIPS ag 378 433 ons for the suspe nsion of s¢ rvice at the inte rmediate point 
E-—4485 approves agreements of Trans World Airlines and Delta || LC Abilene and Big Spring, Tex., for a period of 5 years, Par 
Air Lines relating to the interchange of equipment (August 3) Horse x 73.2 j X i i Tra 
g g power (thousands). . 143.1 173.2 86.1 nd also amended the certificate of Continental Air 
E-4486 approves certain agreements embodied in the resolu Value (thousand dollars) $5, 476 $5, 772 $3, 319 + a8 — D Oni 
tione and recommended practices of the fifth meeting of traf Complete engines. 1. 748 2' 015 1.060 Lines over that carrier's route number 29, so as to Ura 

conference No. 1 of IATA; defers action on CAB No, 4351 R Parts 3,519 3, 529 1, 888 i sus si ric ig Spri 
, ai af is > > suspen: service at Big Sprin 
pending decision of the Board in docket No. 2737, et al Other Products 209 228 371 provide for the suspension of service a £ YF 8 


(August 3). 
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Scheduled Air Carrier Operations 


(Continued from page 116) 


Domestic: January—July 1950, 1949 


Operator 


Trunk Lines 


American Airlines 

Braniff Airways 

Capital Airlines 

Chicago & Southern Air Lines 
Colonial Airlines 

Continental Air Lines 

Delta Air Lines 

Eastern Air Lines 

Inland Air Lines 
Mid-Continent Airlines 
National Airlines 

Northeast Airlines 

Northwest Airlines 

Trans World Airlines (5/17/50) 
United Air Lines 

Western Air Lines 


Trunk total 
Index (1949= 100) 


Feeder Lines 


All American Airways 

Bonanza Air Lines 

Central Airlines 

Empire Air Lines 

Florida Airways (ceased opr. 3/28 
49) 

Frontier Airlines (Challenger-Mon- 
arch merger eff. 6/1/50) 

Helicopter Air Service 

Los Angeles Airways 

Mid-West Airlines 

Piedmont Aviation 

Pioneer Air Lines 

Robinson Airlines 

Southern Airlines 

Southwest Airways 

lrans-Texas Airways 

Purner Airlines 

West Coast Airlines 

Wiggins. E. W. Airways 

Wisconsin-Central Airlines 


Feeder total 
Index (1949=100) 


Territorial Lines 


Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines 
Hawaiian Airlines 


lerritorial total 
Index (1949= 100) 


Grand total 
Index (1949= 100) 


International and 


Operator 


American Airlines 
American Overseas Airlines 
Braniff Airways 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines 
Colonial Airlines 
Eastern Air Lines 
National Airlines. 
Northwest Airlines 
Pan American World Airways: 
Atlantic Division. .. 
Latin American Division 
Alaska Operations. 
Pacific Operations 
Pan American-Grace Airways. . 
Trans World Airlines (5/17/50)... 
United Air Lines 
Uraba. Medellin & Central Airways. . 


Total 


OCTOBER 15, 1950 


Revenue passenger 
load factor 
(percent) 
January-July 


Express 


Ton-miles flown 


Freight 


January-July 


January-July 


United States mail 
January-July 


























1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 
66. 44 66.11 | 3,421,926 | 2,798,552 17,540,611 |16, 402,567 | 5,128,095 | 5,043, 454 
52. 70 51.90 540, 761 429, 293 991, 080 567, 240 713, 080 | 606, 079 
52. 12 50. 98 1, 219 847, 289 4,637,777 | 3,526, 443 | 803, 860 | 571, 289 
53. 53 54. 24 327 287, 661 472, 950 311, 624 318,193 | 300, 047 
18. 33 60. 26 43 33, 035 54, 280 | 59,581 | 50, 328 | 53, 491 
41. 78 10. 03 § 54, 803 265, 496 202, 466 | 111, 608 120, 402 
57. 87 58.19 520, 286 381, 411 1, 535, 369 925, 412 655, 100 513, 768 
62. 12 59. 02 | 2,199,590 | 1,907,270 | 7,195,804 | 4,694,455 | 2, 750,266-| 2, 826, 746 
52. 08 57. 71 34, 722 37, 199 86, 949 66, 017 68, 102 
52. 89 56. 56 130, 464 109, 356 280, 989 182, 779 179, 125 
53. 82 16.7 $29, 145 270, 340 1, 260, 073 374, 922 337, 769 
19. 47 49. 47 91,932 42, 039 147, 813 63, 252 50, 395 
55.19 57. 37 | 1,047,185 870, 330 | 3, 709,957 1, 443,173 | 1,370, 738 
63.11 59.49 | 3,033,936 | 2,554,729 | 6, 754,026 | 4,746,854 | 5,217,554 
65. 72 68. 64 4,377,812 | 3,255,319 14,942, 461 | 6,367,034 | 5, 698, 081 
50. 06 19, 43 283, 607 141, 004 103, 105 252, 839 | 415, 115 197, 220 
60.64 | 60.18 17,759,540 |14, 019, 630 |60, 278, 740 |49, 265,012 |24, 189,676 |23, 154, 260 
100.76 | 100. 00 126. 68 100. 00 122. 36 100. 00 104. 47 | 100. 00 
29. 88 20. 33 58. 045 25, 056 0 0 23, 223 24, 604 
23. 62 990 5, 734 - 2,844 
19. 03 0 - 9, 083 
33. 33 32.15 9,011 7. 981 0 0 10, 402 | 11, 527 
- 26. 52 ~ 660 - 0 - 1,812 
21. 32 23. 72 28, 316 31, 028 89,575 92, 779 33, 849 36, 511 
- 0 - - 11, 085 - 
- 0 0 0 0 24, 369 25, 100 
16. 39 . 0 0 10, 241 ~ 
31.47 28.17 37, 710 19, 139 63, 481 29, 372 27, 301 17, 707 
35. 98 29. 76 25, 720 15, 704 73, 890 35, 484 54, 999 47, 003 
37.13 35. 64 19, 340 0 17, 909 9, 409 12, 175 | 9, 372 
14. 06 9.98 22,051 2, 157 0 0 22, 490 1,954 
40. 81 10. 77 25, 957 18, 469 76, 295 53, 668 26, 471 27, 670 
19. 97 17. 39 16, 775 9,717 31, 832 6, 697 30,095 35, 205 
15. 82 9,675 0 2, 640 - 
34. 68 33. 41 7, 202 6, 759 4, 489 0 4, 380 5, 621 
16. 33 0 0 - 994 - 
12.93 34. 43 24, 583 9,946 0 0 20, 015 9, 960 
29.59 28.13 285, 375 146, 616 363, 205 227, 409 326, 656 254, 046 
105.19 | 100. 60 194. 64 100. 00 159. 71 | 100. 00 128. 58 100. 00 
13. 88 43. 31 0 0 15, 601 18, 657 6, 032 4,621 
66. 13 69. 02 69, 206 74, 743 250, 039 295, 748 31,975 33, 313 
62.11 63. 97 69, 206 74, 743 265, 640 314, 405 38, 007 37,934 
97. 09 100. 00 92. 59 100. 06 84, 49 100. 00 100. 19 100. 00 
59.28 58.98 18,114,121 |14, 240,989 |60,907,585 49, 806. 826 (24,554,339 23, 446, 240 
100.51 | 100. 00 127. 20 100. 00 122. 29 100. 00 104. 73 100. 00 
- 
Overseas: July 1950 
| R Ton-miles flown 
> evenue 
R Revenue! Passen- oy Te Se De ee eee 
Rev enue evenue nasi i at- passen- j 
: passen- |ger sea : 
P passen- ae : ger load | Tos | 
miles on ger miles; miles | fant United | Wesesl 
= (000) | (000) \( acactsaned Express Freight San. | 
| | percent) il post 
mai 
| 
193, 905 8, 061 6,282 | 9,906 63.42 | 1, 605 110, 516 9, 863 0 
| 720,372 | 15,780 | 25,316 | 36, 187 | 69. 96 276, 714 0 154, 009 34, 924 
| 254,403 | 1, 3,857 | 11,008 | 35.04 0} 71,504 | 7,932 | 0 
148, 315 | 2, 471 2,550 5, 692 44. 80 0 50, 307 | 2, 389 | 151 
73,815 | 3,216 | 2,605 | 3,838 | 67.87 | 0| 4,202 | 634 | 7 
64, 480 1,575 | 1,638 3, 189 51. 36 | 0 | 18, 503 | 6, 325 534 
65,916 | 8,473 | 2,264 | 3,696 | 61.26| 18,127 | 0 | 985 | 0 
546, 789 5, 608 | 10,637 | 16,828 63. 21 16,304 | 471,586 | 159,362 | 0 
1,084,870 | 16,445 35, 161 45,106 | 77.95 620, 663 0} 215,891 | 41,099 
2, 354, 743 | 69,367 | 63,369 | 92, 764 68. 31 |1, 616, 695 0 | 214,115 | 0 
216, 737 4,462 | 4,105 | 7,063 | 58.12 | 356, 468 | 0 33, 081 | 0 
796, 672 7,130 | 23,780 | 35,026 67.89 | 560,244 | 0 514, 499 0 
479, 386 7,919 | 8,322 | 18,543 | 44.88 | 155,791 | 0 | 25, 147 4, 280 
1, 468, 227 | 14,131 | 37,888 | 61,104 | 62.01 0 | 504,767 | 210,231 | 37,119 
170,400 | 3,302 7,925 86. 69 0 | 46, 880 44, 460 0 
8, 528 | 234 | 77 51. 33 2, 530 0 0 0 
8, 647,558 (170,173 (235,776 3 65.63 (3,625,141 |1,278,265 (1,598,923 | 118, 204 








| Helpful Publications 


Publications listed below are on sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Orders must be accompanied 
by money order or check made payable to the Super- 
intendent of Documents. 





Flight Assistance 


Airman’s Guide and Flight Information 
WE iicc ev enacted me Aiienmens 
(The Airman’s Guide, published every 2 weeks, contains three 
sections: Directory of Airports, Radio Facility Data, and Notices 
to Airmen. The Flight Information Manual supplements the Air- 
man’s Guide and is issued semiannually.) 


$6 a year 


Airports 
Rlieait: ES siccicicatntctinebatekia 20 cents 


(Problems of airport building design are discussed and several 
solutions suggested.) 
nae a ee 30 cents 

(Provides basic information on all phases of airport construc- 
tion.) 

Airport Drainage__-_----- 30 cents 


efficient and 


(Contains information helpful in developing an 
economical airport drainage system.) 
pg | ee aeeen eee es 
(A guide for airport owners, operators, builders, and others 
interested in the development of turf for airports. Describes 
various problems involved and presents nyethods used in estab- 
lishing and maintaining a good turf.) 
Legislative History of the Federal Airport 
Ret: Cie Vente) an nccnsncnncene $4 a set 
(Gives in detail congressional proceedings leading up to the 
adoption of the Federal Airport Act.) 
Salt Die ae ecincs aaa 15 cents 
(Answers many problems confronting communities or individuals 
who want to build a small airport.) 
Standard Specifications for Construction of 
RIGO. cece nice en knenincinaenae 
(Contains specification items for construction of airports and 
air parks. Covers clearing and grubbing, grading, drainage, pav- 
ing, lighting, turfing, and incidental construction.) 


25 cents 


Flight Training 

$1.25 
(For students, mechanics, pilots, and engineers who have only 

superficial knowledge of aircraft powerplant fundamentals.) 

Facts of Flight_- 50 cents 
(A nontechnical manual, with chapters on airplane flight, stalls, 


spins, airplane structure, airplane engines, flying the plane, air- 

port traffic, seaplanes, and safety in flight.) 

PN a nn coc et canoe 
(Practical information about basic navigation of aircraft, pre- 

sented in brief form for the use of the private pilot.) 

ete Ot ee inno coteneeannceen 60 cents 
(Presents practical information about the effect of atmospheric 

conditions upon flight.) 

Commercial Pilot Examination Kit-_----~-- 
(Contains a summary of subject matter on which the examina- 

tion is based, reference material for study, and four groups of 

examination questions similar to those used in the official certifying 

examination. 


Flight Instructor Oral Examination Guide- 


Aircraft Powerplant Handbook__------~---~--- 


40 cents. 


(Prepared as an aid to the prospective applicant for a flight 
instructor rating.) 


Miscellaneous 


ANC Procedures for the Control of Air 
TAME onc diiahPmame nets 40 cents 
(Officially approved manual of air traffic control procedures 
adopted for use by civil and military air traffic control personnel. 
These procedures are required to be followed by all civil con- 
trollers holding certificates under Part 26 of the CAR.) 


Sadietiiel Pirie secre 10 cents 
(A brief description of various uses for the airplane in indus- 

trial flying.) 

Student Pilot Geb@e..- ee 


(Presents information of particular importance to student pilots 
during the early stages of flight training.) 


10 cents 


Dies TN centage cess 25 cents 


(Describes the special problems and hazards encountered in 
flying over various kinds of terrain and proper precautions.) 


Te Fe Fe ek si cebcccnuaicnesmneeed 20 cents 


(Gives detailed helps in planning and operating an air fair.) 
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Regulations of 
The Administrator 





(Through September 30, 1950) 


Note: Regulations of the Administrator marked with an asterisk 
(*) on the list given below may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., at the prices indicated. Remit check or 
money order, made payable to the Superintendent of Documents, 
directly to the Government Printing Office. Copies of amend- 
ments may be obtained free of charge from the Office of Aviation 
Information, CAA, Washington 25, D. C., or may be found in 
the Federal Register for the dates indicated in parentheses. 





Copies of the Federal Register are obtainable from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, 

Part 405—Procedure of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
(Published in the Federal Register, part Il, section 2, July 16, 
1949. 20¢.) 

*Part 406—Rules of Practice Governing Proceedings to Alter, 
Amend, or Modify Certificates. (5¢.) 

*Part 407—Seizure of Aircraft. (5¢.) 

*Part 450—Inter-American Aviation Training Grants. (5¢.) 

*Part 501—Aircraft Registration Certificates. (5¢.) 

*Part 502—Dealers’ Aircraft Registration Certificates. (5¢.) 

*Part 503—Recordation of Aircraft Ownership. (5¢.) 

*Part 504—Recordation of Encumbrances Against Specifically 
Identified Aircraft Engines. (5¢.) 

*Part 505—Recordation of Encumbrances Against Aircraft En- 
gines, Propellers, Appliances, or Spare Parts. (5¢.) 

*Part 550—Federal Aid to Public Agencies for Development of 
Public Airports. (10¢.) 

(Amendments 1-8 available from CAA.) 

Amendment 9. (July 4, 1950.) 


Amendment 10. (Sept. 20, 1950.) 


*Part 555—Acquisition of Government-owned Lands for Public 
Airport Purposes. (5¢.) 

*Part 560—Reimbursement for Damage to Public Airports by 
Federal Agencies. (10¢.) 

(Amendment 1 available from CAA.) 

*Part 570—Rules of Washington National Airport. (5¢.) 


from CAA.) 
Airports on Canton and Wake 


(Amendment 1 available 

*Part 575—Federal Civil 
(5¢.) 

*Part 600—Designation of Civil 
1 through 18). (15¢.) 


Islands. 


Airways (including amendments 








(Amendments 19-28 available from CAA.) 

Amendment 29. (June 30, 1950.) 

Amendment 30. (July 20, 1950.) 

Amendment 31 (July 25, 1950.) 

Amendment 32. (Sept. 6, 1950.) 

*Part 601—Designation of Control Areas, Control Zones and 
Reporting Points (including amendments 1 through 22). (15¢.) 

(Amendments 23-32 available from CAA.) 

Amendment 33. (June 30, 1950.) 

Amendment 34. (July 20, 1950.) 

Amendment 35. (Sept. 6, 1950.) 

Part 612—Aeronautical Fixed Communications, (Federal Reg- 
ister, Aug , 1950. 15¢.) 

*Part 625—Notice of Construction or Alteration. (5¢.) 

Part 635—Reproduction and Dissemination of Current Examina- 
tion Materials. (Available without charge on request to the Office 
of Aviation Information, CAA.) 


Decline During July Noted 


In Shipments of Aircraft 
Shipments of complete aircraft, as measured by 
weight, amounted to 2,890,700 pounds in 
July 1950, according to a report issued jointly by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration and the Bureau of 
the Census, Department of Commerce. This volume 
represented a decline of 22 percent below the previous 
month and 6 percent below July 1949. 

Civil aircraft shipments in July amounted to 320 
aircraft valued at $6,580,000 compared with 369 air- 
craft and $9,381,000 in June. Comparative civil air- 
craft shipment figures for June and July 1950 follow: 


airframe 


Civil Aircraft Shipments 


1950 
July June 
Number (total). . 320 369 
Number by type 
Personal. 311 358 
Transport 9 | ll 
Number by place: 
l- and 2-place..... 76 107 
3- to 5-place 235 251 
Over 5-place 9 | 11 
Airframe weight (thousand pounds)... 453. 5 545.5 
ersonal.... ; 248. 1 272. 6 
Transport. . 205. 4 | 272.9 
Value (thousand dollars) $10, 065 $13, 853 
Complete aircraft. 6, 580 | 9, 381 
Parts 1, 776 | 2, 508 
Other products. 1, 709 | 1, 964 
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Air Regulations . . 


TiITLe 


Aircraft | 
I i ac ewed. daa een eo eu ee er cane eee 
I'ype and Production ( “ertificates 
Airplane Airworthiness; Normal Utility, 
Categories .. . ba Sank ie 
Airplane Airworthiness 


Acrobatic, and Restricted Purpose 


Airplane Airworthiness; Transport Categories 

Rotorcraft Airworthiness 

Aircraft Airworthiness; Re stricted C lategory 

Aircraft Airworthiness; Limited Category . 

Aircraft Engine Airworthiness 

Aircraft Propeller Airworthiness. 

Aircraft Equipment Airworthiness 

Aircraft Radio Equipment Airworthiness. 

Maintenance, Repair, and Alteration of Certificated Aircraft and of Air- 
craft Engines, Propellers, and Instruments 


Airmen 
Pilot Certificates 
Airline Transport Pilot Rating. 
Lighter-than-air Pilot Certificates. . 
Mechanic Certificates 
Parachute Technician ( ‘ertificates. 
Air-traffic Control-tower Operator Certificates 
Aircraft Dispatcher Certificates. . . . 
Physical Standards for Airmen. 
Flight Radio Operator Certificates 
Flight Navigator Certificz 
Flight Engineer Cert 








Operation Rules 


Air Carrier Operating Certification . 


Certification and Operation Rules for Scheduled Air-Carrier-Operations Out- 
side the Continental Limits of the United States : ean 

Irregular Air Carrier and Off-Route Rules 

General Operation Rules. . .... 

Foreign Air Carrier Regulations 

Commercial Operator Certification and Operation Rules. 


Operation of Moored Balloons 
Transportation of Explosives and Other Dangerous Articles 


Air Agencies 
Airman Agency Certificates 
Ground Instructor Rating... . . 
Repair Station Rating... . 
Mechanic School Rating. 
Parachute Loft Certificates and Ratings. 


Air Navigation 
Air Traffic Rules iin 
Scheduled Air Carrier Rules. 


Notice and Reports of Aircraft Accidents and Missing Aircraft. . 


10 


05 
05 
. 05 
. 05 
05 
-05 
. 05 
. 05 
05 
. 05 
. 05 


. 05 


. 05 
.10 


. 05 
. 05 
05 
. 05 
.10 


-05 


. 05 


.10 
10 


. 05 


October I. 1950 





: Applicable 
Number Ss 
F pecial 
Date a Regula- 
tions 
5/10/49 eevee 
8/1/49 1 SR-342 
11/1/49 3 SR-342 
4/7/50 SR-342, 
3 
7/20/50 |... SR-342 
3/1/50 | 1 SR-342 
10/11/50 .eeweaute 
11/1/49 Pree 
8/1/49 l SR-342 
11/1/49 1 SR-342 
11/1/49 2 SR-342 
2/13/41 
8/15/49 ° 
8/1/49 5 . 
8/15/49 | 2 
11/1/49 | 2 e200 
9/1/49 2 SR-348 
9/5/50 ° 
11/1/49 1 . 
11/1/49 1 
10/1/49 1 
2/15/50 | peer 
11/1/49 1 SR-352 
11/1/49 1 
9/1/49 oe SR-346, 
| 349, 351, 
353 
| 
11/15/49 | 2 SR-349 
6/1/49 5 SR-337, 
349, 350 
8/1/49 1 
9/1/49 epee 
11/15/49 1 SR-337, 
343, 349 
9/1/49 
7/20/49 
10/1/49 2 SR-336 
10/10/49 
10/15/49 
10/15/49 
10/15/49 1 
8/1/49 y 
9/1/49 2 SR-346, 
349, 350 
5/1/49 





1 Certain aircraft may comply with the provisions of this Part or Part 4a. 


Norte: 
Washington, 25, D. C. 


Civil Air Regulations are on sale at the prices indicated by the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office* 
Remittances should be by check or money order, payable to the Sepemeenies. 


Amendments and specia 


regulations may be obtained from the Publications Section, Civil Aeronautics Board, Washington 25, D. € 
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rire 


Production Certificates. . 
Airplane Airworthiness; Normal, t tility, 
Categories 


Acrobatic, and Restricted Purpose 
Airplane Airworthiness 


Airplane Airworthiness 

Airplane Airworthiness; Transport Categories 
Aircraft Propeller Airworthiness a 
Aircraft Equipment Airworthiness 


Aircraft Radio Equipment Airworthiness 

Maintenance, Repair, and Alteration of Certificated Aircraft, Engines, Pro- 
pellers, and Instruments... ... . ‘ ; ; 

Pilot Certificates 

Air-Traffic Control-tower ‘Operator Certificates 

Aircraft-Dispatcher Certificates. . . 

Flight Radio Operator Certificates 

Flight Navi igator Certificates . 

Flight E ngineer Certificates 

Air Carrier Operating Certification. . . . 

Certification and Operation Rules for Scheduled Air Carrier Operations Out- 
side the Continental Limits of the United States. ...... sees 

Irregular Air Carrier Certification and Operation Rules. . 

General Operation Rules ae : 

Airmen Agency Certificates 

Ground Instructor Rating 

Repair Station Rating 

Mechanic School Rating 

Parachute Loft Certificates and Ratings 

Instrument Approach Procedure 

Scheduled Air Carrier Rules. . 


| 





No. Price 
02 | $0. 10 | 
3 Free 
04 .75 | 
4a Free 
4b Free 
14 35 

De Basazes 

16 | Free 
18 | 1.25 
20 | Free 
26 Free 
27 Free 
33 Free 
34 Free 
35 ‘ree 
40 Free 
41 | Free 
42 | 1. 00 
43 | Free 
50 Free 
51 Free 
52 | Free 
53 Free 
54 | 15 
60 Free 
61 


| 


Free 
| 





"Norte: 


Office, Washington 25, D. C. Remittances should be by check or money order, payable to the Superintendent. 


- Manuals for which a | price ii is listed may be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 


Manuals and Supplements eee Oct. I, 1950 


No. of 


| Date | Supple- py 
} | { ments 
8/1/46 
6 + 
fi) | ae Nos. 193, 
202 
1 
; ‘ 2 
5/1/46 <8 
(Being re- 
vised.) 
2/13/41 Nos. 62, 
27. 
i e 
6/16/50 1 . 
weatbne 1 oe 
1 
6/16/50 I a 
1 ° 
1 ° 
1 
6 
9/1/49 2 
1 sagan 
4 No. 254 
1 
1 
5/-/40 
7/1/48 
5 


Items marked “free” 


may be obtained from the CAA Office of Aviation Information, Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Accident Report © © © © © ch hUCflCUCivil Aeronauties Board 








Fuel Exhausted at Sea.—Failure of the captain 
to exercise the proper supervision over his crew dur- 
ing flight planning and while en route was the 
probable cause of an accident off the Irish coast 
August 15, 1949, the Board decided. The aircraft, 
operated by Transocean Air Lines, a nonscheduled 
carrier, was ditched 7 miles off the Irish coast when 
fuel was exhausted. There were 8 fatalities among 
the 49 passengers and crew of 9. 

The plane departed Rome at 4:08 p. m. (Green- 
wich standard time) on August 14, cleared to Mar- 
seilles, France, at an altitude of 10,500 feet, then direct 
to Shannon, Ireland, at an altitude of 8,500 feet. 

The flight reported over Marseilles at 6:20 p. m. 
and passed over the immediate vicinity of Mizen Head, 
Ireland, at 10:27 p. m., at which time it erroneously 
reported its position to Shannon radio as being over 
Land’s End, Great Britain. At approximately 11 
p. m., the flight descended to 3,500 feet, which was 
above a layer of stratus clouds. The Board said that 
actually, although unknown to the crew, the aircraft 
at that time had been flown beyond Shannon and was 
over the North Atlantic. It was not until 12:50 a. m., 
or later, that a turn was made for the return course 
to Shannon. The flight continued toward Shannon 
until 2:40 a. m., when fuel became exhausted, and 
the aircraft was ditched. 

The aircraft remained afloat for about 15 minutes, 
during which time the crew and the passengers re- 
moved and manned all but one of the life rafts. Air- 
craft circling over the life rafts directed a British 
trawler to the scene. Seven passengers and one crew 
member died as a result of exposure or drowning. 

“During the planning stage of the flight the crew 
did not confer with one another and they had no 
agreement nor accurate knowledge of route, fuel-hours 
on board, fuel requirements, or duration of flight,” 
the Board said. “It is apparent from the various 
errors and omissions of the crew that the captain did 
not supervise either the flight planning or the flight 
duties as his responsibilities required.” 

“There can be little doubt that the flight met with 
disaster because of inadequate flight planning and 
haphazard performance of flight duties,” the Board 
declared. 





Loss of Control Causes Crash.—Both pilots of 
a cargo plane loaded with flowers which crashed 
near Brandywine, Md., January 6, 1949, may have 
fallen asleep and lost control of the plane, the CAB 
said. The two men, only occupants of the aircraft, 
were killed. 

The plane, operated by Coastal Cargo Co., was 
equipped with an automatic pilot, and it was company 
policy to use the automatic pilot in cruising flight, 
the Board said, but it was impossible to determine 
the operating condition of the automatic pilot im- 
mediately before the accident. 

The Board found that the probable cause of the 
accident “was the loss of control of the aircraft which 
resulted from an icing condition, turbulence, and lack 
of alertness on the part of the crew. As a result, 
the aircraft spun, and during the spins, or attempted 
recovery from the spins, severe airloads were en- 
countered which failed the left horizontal stabilizer 
and the elevators.” 

The aircraft departed from Raleigh, N. C., over- 
loaded by 644 pounds, and at the time of the accident 
was overloaded approximately 14 pounds, which the 
Board said “is too small an amount to be considered 
a factor in the accident.” 

Shortly before the crash, the aircraft was observed 
at considerable altitude, immediately underneath a 
cloud deck, in straight and level flight, after which 
it made a series of three spins. After the recovery 
from the last spin, the aircraft flew level but errati- 
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cally for a brief period following which it crashed to 
the ground. 

The left horizontal stabilizer was bent upwards by 
severe air loads, and it had rotated several times to a 
near vertical position while the aircraft was in flight. 
The right elevator was bent upwards and had been 
separated from the stabilizer as a result of extreme 
air loads; and the left elevator, although not totally 
separated from the stabilizer, was similarly damaged. 

At the time of the accident, there was an icing 
condition present in the layer of broken clouds at the 
flight’s cruising altitude of 9,000 feet. Moderate tur- 
bulence also existed. The aircraft was equipped 
with anti-icing equipment for the propellers, but it 
was not equipped with deicer boots for the wings and 
empennage. 

The flight departed from Miami for Boston the 
afternoon of January 5, with 6,255 pounds-of flowers, 
and made a fueling stop at Raleigh-Durham, N. C. 


Aircraft Struck Dwellings.—The Board deter- 
mined that the probable cause of the accident July 
19, 1949, at Seattle was the indecision of the pilot 
in continuing a takeoff after loss of power in the left 
engine, which loss probably was caused by the use of 
91 octane fuel, necessitating the operation of the air- 
craft’s engines in excess of the approved operating 
limitations. 

The aircraft, operated by Air Transport Associates, 
a large irregular carrier, crashed following takeoff. 
Of the 28 passengers, 2 were killed; 2 passengers and 
the crew of 4 were seriously injured, and 15 received 
minor injuries. In addition, five other persons were 
killed and five seriously injured as a result of impact 
damage to dwellings struck by the aircraft. 

The flight was scheduled to fly from Seattle to 
Chicago. The plane, after a takeoff roll of approxi- 
mately 3,500 feet, became airborne at an air speed 


Aeronautical Industry’s 


The aeronautical industry’s sales for the second 
quarter of 1950 totaled $531 million, an increase of 
$100 million over the second quarter of 1949, accord- 
ing to a report issued jointly by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration and Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce. Sales for the first 6 
months of 1950 now stand at $1,085 million compared 
with $811 million for the same period last year. 

The backlog for the industry stood at $2,988 mil- 


of 105 miles per hour and climbed to an altitude of 
20 feet, at which time the left engine failed to de- 
velop full power. Immediately following the loss of 
power in the left engine, throttles were retarded, 
after which the aircraft made contact with the run- 
way approximately 4,500 feet from the start of the 
takeoff run, and 1,300 feet from the green threshold 
lights at the north end of the runway. 

Following the touchdown on the runway, throttles 
were advanced for the continuation of the takeoff, 
and the aircraft became airborne for the second time 
at at air speed of 105 miles per hour. The left engine 
continued to misfire during the entire takeoff and climb 
from the airport, but the Board said there was not 
sufficient evidence from which to conclude or estimate 
the amount of power, if any, which was developed. 

The aircraft struck a 56-foot pole, 2 feet below its 
top, which was located 1,500 feet north of the north 
end of runway 31, after which the aircraft struck 
other poles and: power lines, resulting in loss of air 
speed and altitude, following which the plane crashed 
in a residential area north of Boeing Field. 

The Board said that 91 octane fuel was used for 
takeoff although not authorized in the aircraft speci- 
fication or in the CAA approved flight manual. Dur- 
ing the takeoff, the power settings used far exceeded 
the limitations of 91 octane fuel, the Board said. 

The Board said that although the center tanks 
were filled with 100 octane gasoline, the takeoff was 
not made on these tanks because the left center fuel 
pressure boost pump was inoperative. 

“Regardless of the possible effects in using 91 
octane fuel,” the Board said, “the pilet’s indecision 
in not discontinuing the takeoff at the first indication 
of engine malfunctioning precipitated the accident.” 
The Board added that “consideration should be given 
to the fact that no training program or company 
‘flight check’ was required of the pilots that were 
in this aircraft.” 


a 


Sales Continue to Gain 


lion on June 30, 1950, $85 million more than the 
backlog at the end of the first quarter 1950. Com- 
plete aircraft and parts accounted for $1,908 million 
(64 percent of the total), aircraft engines and parts 
$786 million (26 percent), aircraft propellers and 
parts $100 million (3 percent), and other products 
and services $194 million (7 percent). 

Detailed figures on new orders, sales, and backlog 
for the second quarter of 1950 show: 


Backlog, Sales, and Net New Orders, by Aircraft, Aircraft Engine, and Propeller Companies: 
Second Quarter 1950 


(In millions of dollars) 





Products 





re eek er eer pe ee oh ah drain ahead totaal 
Complete aircraft and parts........... spalens aaeneeed 
For United States military. .... . 
St takathcnapews ewe kas 


Aircraft engines and parts......... : ot 


‘or United States military... . 


Aircraft propellers and parts... . 
For United States military . 


Other products and services.................. me 
Complete aircraft and aircraft-propeller companies. . . 
Aircraft engine companies.......... ke 


*Revised. 





























Backlog Net new New sales | Backlog at 

beginning of | orders dur- during end of 

quarter* ing quarter ! quarter quarter 
wcavanwead $2, 903 $616 $531 2 $2, 988 
iepeeewibe 1, 862 375 329 1,908 
1, 743 327 296 1,774 
RPE PRE ES 119 48 33 134 
ane Kaba 761 161 136 786 
onus 727 150 120 757 
pie ai 34 ll 16 29 
sae 7 23 20 100 
ae See 92 20 16 96 
ae A 5 3 4} 4 
aden 183 57 46 | 194 
aateeates 125 51 29 | 147 
cack | 38 | 6 17 47 





1 New orders received during quarter less terminations during quarter. Terminations not shown separately to avoid disclosing 


the figures for individual companies. 


2 Major subcontracts let to other airframe producers amounted to $10 million and are included as backlog of orders with “Other 
than United States Military Customers” by the companies receiving the subcontracts. The total backlog excluding the duplication 


resulting from these subcontracts amounted to $2,978 million, 
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Civil Aviation Reass 
On Role in National Defense Plans 


sured by N yrop 


Favorable action on recent recommendations of the Aviation Development Advisory Com- 


mittee should make it possible for civil aviation to continue in a large measure various activities 
which benefit the National economy and National defense, Donald W. Nyrop, Administrator 
of Civil Aeronautics, told the International Northwest Aviation Council at Sun Valley, Idaho, 
September 29, in a discussion of preparations for civil aviation’s role in the National defense 


program. 
“The CAA intends to carry out these recommenda- 
Mr. Nyrop said, 


and to use our good offices to obtain 


“insofar as it is within our 
; 


tions,” 
province, a- 
vorable action by other agencies concerned. By so 
doing, it will be possible for civil aviation to continue 
in large measure the agricultural, industrial, execu- 
tive, and personal flying activities which benefit both 
our National economy and our National defense.” 
“Everyone in civil aviation is pondering a dual 
question,” Mr. Nyrop said. He listed this question 
as: “What will the defense program do to civil avia- 
tion and what can civil aviation do for the defense 
program?” 
sides of the question are closely re- 
“All our discussions with the 


“The two 
lated,” he continued. 
military concerning security precautions affecting civil 
aviation have been keyed to a realization that civil fly- 
ing makes important contributions to the National 
welfare. In a period of emergency, civil aviation can 
do a number of extremely vital jobs, and it is there- 
fore in the interests of National defense to keep to 
a minimum the restrictions imposed upon it.” 

Survey Praised.—He called the ADAC’s survey 
an excellent report enumerating the resources of 
nonairline civil aviation that can be used to maximum 
National with security require- 
ments, 

He made it plain that no one hopes for “business 
as usual,” pointing out that the ADAC specifically 
said that “the attitude of ‘business as usual’ must co 


benefit, consistent 


in any National emergency.” 

Mr. Nyrop pointed out that in the first stage of 
defense preparations, emphasis must be on safe- 
guards against unfriendly aircraft in sensitive areas. 
“It is neither practical nor desirable in time of 
peace—or perhaps I should say of localized war—to 
restrict air traffic over the entire air space of the 
United States,” he added, but said “we can and must” 
maintain vigilance “over those areas where an aggres- 
sor is most likely to strike.” 

He listed the eight defense zones in which volun- 
tary controls have been used to establish identifica 
tion of aircraft. 

“We have enjoyed excellent cooperation from air- 
men in this voluntary program,” he said, “and it is 
no reflection on them when I say that if the world 
situation becomes more serious, it may be necessary 
that we have something stronger than a voluntary 
basis for assuring the safety of our air defenses.” 

Positive Identification Vital.—The necessity for 
positive identification of every plane entering defense 
zones and the inability of CAA personnel, using equip- 
ment now available, to identify, locate, and control 
all trafhc he said, made necessary 
the recent legislation authorizing CAA, at the dis- 
cretion of the President, to require filing of flight 
National 


in certain areas, 


plans where necessary in the interest of 
security. 

Under circumstances such as full U. S. mobilization 
or attack upon the United States, he said, CAA may 
require flyers who wish to enter certain defense 
zones to do one or all of the following: (1) File a 
flight plan with CAA, and obtain advance approval 
of that plan; (2) make periodic position reports: 
(3) maintain a constant listening watch, and (4) 


when entering certain zones, fly a prescribed pattern. 
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Items 2 and 3, he pointed out, would make two- 
way radio necessary for flights into certain defense 
zones. 

Drastic Shutdown Not Expected.—Mr. Nyrop 
said that if the threat of attack becomes more serious, 
it will be necessary to step up precautions. “But,” 
he added, “of this I can assure you: The Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration foresees no sudden, drastic 
shutdown of civil flying. 

“The Civil Aeronautics Administration will keep 
in close touch with all elements of the aviation in- 
dustry during this critical period, and will see to it 
that the legitimate interests of the industry are spoken 
for in the councils of Government. 

“The Civil Aeronautics Administration realizes 
fully the importance of maintaining a sound civil 
aviation structure, from the grass roots up. We have 
directed every one of our people in the field to work 
with you toward maximum civil aviation activity, and 
we will do the same in Washington. 

Mr. Nyrop reviewed the progress of the Federal 
aid airport program in Idaho, Montana, Oregon, 
Washington, and Alaska. 

“Despite the international situation, we are continu- 
ing our drive to facilitate international air travel—of 
a peaceful nature, that is. All the member nations 
of the International Civil Aviation Organization have 
this as a goal, and I believe the United States and 
Canada can boast of outstanding progress in keep- 
ing border barriers to air commerce at a minimum,” 
he said. 

“During the past year we have taken at least two 
additional forward steps in United States-Canadian 
One is the adoption of simplified 
and unified public health requirements as applied to 
foreign air travel. The other is arrangements to 
expedite granting of foreign air carrier permits for 
Canadian flights into the United States.” 


air cooperation. 
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Air Fair Planning Outlined 
In Recent CAA Publication 


“The Air Fair” is the title of a recently issue | 
publication of the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
which gives detailed helps in planning and operating 
an air fair. 

Included are suggestions regarding sponsors, 
financing, committees, exhibits, and follow-up. The 
appendix gives an example of good air fair planning. 

The booklet is on sale at 20 cents a copy by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Booklet Gives Data on Airport Design 


Airport Design, a publication giving basic infor- 
mation on all phases of airport construction, is on sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 30 cents. 
Various charts and drawings illustrate different 
aspects of airport planning. 


Rentzel Goes to CAB; 
Nyrop Made CAA Head 


D. W. Rentzel 


Donald W. Nyrop 


(Continued from page 109) 


serving as its president in 1948 and as a member of 
the board of Airborne Instrument Laboratory. 

Mr. Rentzel is an active private flier, and as Ad- 
ministrator emphasized the development of personal 
aviation. He is a member of the Institute of Aero- 
nautical Sciences, the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers, Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association, Ameri- 
can Ordnance Association, National Press Club, and 
the Aero Club. He was awarded an honorary Doctor 
of Laws degree by the University of Miami, at Miami, 
Fla., February 6, 1950 
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